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count of the Wycliffe MSS. in Oxford, Cambridge, the British 
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Jahrhunderts, Erste Halfte: Johannes Von Wykliffe: durch 
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A previous Article betrayed the poverty of our ma- 
terials for a satisfactory biography of the great Eng- 
lish Reformer; a poverty explained only in part by the 
absence of the art of printing, or by the préeminently 


scholastic complexion of his career. That we know so 
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little of Wycliffe’s personal history, must be attributed 
largely, as we have seen, to the isolation into which 
he was driven by the probable estrangement of his 
proud Papal relations, to the rudeness of the age in 
which he lived, and still more, perhaps, to the govern- 
mental réaction against his opinions, which commenced 
even before his death. Of the first sixteen years of 
his life, from 1324 to 1340, nothing whatever is known, 
and next to nothing of the twenty years which followed. 
Fylingham, to which he was presented in 1361, and 
Ludgershall to which he was presented in 1368, add 
nothing tohis memory. He is 48 years of age before he 
receives, in 1372, his Doctorate, and begins to lecture 
on Theology, at Oxford. Nine years after this, in 1381, 
he is silenced as a professor, and with a constitution seri- 
ously impaired, retires to his humble country parish of 
Lutterworth, to which he had been presented in 1375, 
and where on the last day of December, 1384, at the age 
of 60, he breathes his last. And ‘so it has come to pass, 
that he seems to us not so much a real historic person- 
age, a man of veritable flesh and blood, as an imper- 
sonal, unembodied force; in this respect, as in some 
others, standing in decided contrast with Luther, of 
whose personal habits and character so vivid a picture 
has been produced, The great German is our familiar 
next-door neighbor, whom we meet every day upon the 
street, and the music of whose flute or guitar, and the 
merry voices of whose romping children come to us 
over the garden wall. The great Englishman stalks in 
the distance, tall, lean and shadowy. 

But besides this dimness and uncertainty of outline, 
so well nigh fatal to any biography whatever of him, 
the fame of Wycliffe has encountered the singular for- 
tune of being assailed by some even of his Protestant 
successors, Papal writers may be excused for thinking 
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him a rationalistic schoolman, a radical politician, and 
a child of Satan. But it strikes us very strangely to 
meet with such a paragraph as the following in the 
Church History of the pious Milner: “I know no per- 
son of ecclesiastical eminence, whose life and character 
have cost me more thought and care than Wickliffe’s. 
And after all, there is not much to record that deserves 
the peculiar attention of godly persons, I have con- 
sulted the best authorities, and in scrutinizing their 
contents, have been mortified to find, that I could not 
conscientiously join with the popular cry in ranking this 
man among the highest worthies of the Church. A po- 
litical spirit, as we have seen, deeply infected his con- 
duct,”* If any further argument were needed in our 
day to make out the essential unfitness of Milner him- 
self to be the historian of Christ’s kingdom, which is 
certainly a kingdom in this world, though not of it, 
such an argument would be helped immensely by this 
narrow and mistaken judgment of his in regard to his 
great countryman. Not less strange is the censure 
passed upon Wycliffe by Melanchthon.“ I have looked 
into Wycliffe, who is very confused in this contro- 
versy [about the Lord’s Supper]; but I have found in 
him many other errors, by which a judgment may be 
made of his spirit, He neither understood, nor be- 
lieved the righteousness of faith. He foolishly con- 
founds the Gospel and politics, and does not see that 
the Gospel allows us to make use of the lawful forms 
of government of all nations, He contends that it is 
not lawful for priests to have property. He will have 
it that tithes ought to be paid to none but those that 
teach, as if the Gospel forbade the use of political or- 





* Milner’s “ History of the Church of Christ,” 14th century, 3d 


Chapter. 
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dinances. He wrangles sophistically and downright 
seditiously about civil dominion. In the same manner, 
he cavils sophistically against the received opinion of 
the Lord’s Supper.”* A censure which would have 
been spared, we think, had Melanchthon possessed all 
those writings of Wycliffe, which are now accessible. 
And yet there is doubtless an impression, still some- 
what current in certain quarters, that our great English 
forerunner of the Reformation is fairly obnoxious to the 
charge of divers inconsistencies of conduct and opinion; 
that, as a Protestant, he came short of the proper stan- 
dard in some points, as much as he went beyond it in 
others; that his theology, in some important features 
of it, was not orthodox ; and that, in short, the popular 
estimate of him is an exaggerated and mistaken one. 

Certainly a curious phenomenon in history is this of a 
grand and world-wide reputation, gallantly establishing 
itself in the face of multiplied and powerful hostilities 
of fortune, and defying the Papal aspersions of succes- 
sive centuries, to be challenged now, as it has been 
challenged repeatedly, by the very Protestantism of 
which it has been commonly reckoned as one of the 
chiefest ornaments and treasures. Vain would it be 
for us merely to array Wycliffe’s traditional reputation 
against the criticism which thus impeaches it; it is 
this traditional reputation itself which is now arraigned. 
A new trial is ordered. Happily, the fame of Wyc- 
liffe has nothing to fear from it. The fuller light, fur- 
nished by the investigations of recent times, only vin- 
dicates the justice of the old claim to reverence and 
gratitude. 

The writings of Wycliffe, by which he stirred so 


— 





* From Melanchthon’s “ Sententie veterum de Coena Domini,” 
as cited by Lewis. Ed. of 1720, p. 113. 
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profoundly his own age, but only a small portion of 
which have witnessed for him in the literature of suc- 
ceeding ages, were very voluminous; enough to fill, as 
computed by Wharton, nearly two hundred years ago, : 
some four or five thick folios, and nearly equal in bulk 
to the writings of Augustine. A large proportion of 
what he wrote was in the form of brief treatises, many 
of them mere tracts, of from five to ten pages each, 
thrown off in the heat of controversy, and designed for 
immediate effect. At first, the language employed was 
chiefly the Latin, but later in life, as he aimed more at 
the masses, he betook himself more and more to the 
English, frequently himself translating into the ver- 
nacular what he had previously written in the learned 
tongue. His most considerable work, next after his 
translation of the Scriptures, was the famous Trialogus, 
an embodiment in four books and in vigorous Latin, of 
the substance of his theological lectures at Oxford. 
The fourth book of this treatise, in which he handles 
the Sacraments, and in which he makes his widest di- 
vergence from the Papal dogmas, is believed to have 
been elaborated into its present form after his retire- 
ment to Lutterworth in 1381. Indeed, it was here at 
Lutterworth, and during the last three or four years of 
his life, that his pen was busiest. Never idle even in 
his more scholastic career at Oxford, here in the midst 
of his country flock, whom he fed so diligently with the 
bread of life, and surrounded by a band of copyists, who 
served him instead of printers and a press, he worked 
with a prodigious energy, unfolding and dispensing the 
truth of God. So that when he was stricken down by 
the hand of death, he left behind him a pile of writings, 
which, had they all been preserved and published, 
would now fill a large space upon the shelves of our li- 
braries, 
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These writings took a wide range, from the driest 
questions in grammar and logic, through metaphysics 
and theology, to the homeliest problems of morality in 
daily life. Bvéhringer has undertaken the classification 
of them as follows: 1. The Logico-grammatical—such 
as “ Quaestiones logicales,” “ De singulis,” “De aggre- 
gatis,” “Grammaticae tropi.” 2. Metaphysical — such 
as “ Time,” “ Matter and Form,” “ The reality of univer- 
sal Ideas,” and the like. 3. Theological—such as 
“ The Divine Attributes,” “The Trinity,” “The distinc- 
tion of Persons in the Godhead.” 4. Christological— 
such as “The Incarnation,” “The Unity of Christ,” his 
“ Humanity” and his “ Priesthood.” 5. Anthropologi- 
cal—such as “The Constitution of Man,” “The Soul,” 
its “ Atributes” and its “ Immortality.” Under. which 
head may be put also what he wrote on “ Predestina- 
tion” and Satanic influence. 6. Eschatological—such 

as “The Purgatory of the Pious.” ‘. Sacramental— 
such as “ Baptism,” “ The Eucharist,” “ Priestly Orders,” 
“The Wicket.” 8. Ecclesiastico-Polemic, Apologetic 
and Reformatory—such as “ Antichrist,” “The Devil 
and his Members,” “ Prelates,” “Simony,” “'The Church 
and its Members,” “'The Priesthood,” “The Papal 
Schism,” “Papal Bulls,” “Why poor Priests have no 
Benefices.” 9. Ethical—such as “The Decalogue,” 
“ Virtues and Vices,” “The Sinner’s Looking-glass,” 
“Works of Mercy,” “Twelve Hindrances of Prayer,” 
“Of wedded Men and their Wives.” 10. Exegetical 
—such as his comments upon the “ Lord’s Prayer,” “Ser- 
mon on the Mount,” “ Decalogue,” and “ Apocalypse.” 
11. Homiletic—the number of his sermons still in ex- 
istence being more than three hundred. From this list 
we exclude the Trialogus, as being comprehensive in 
its character, presenting in a systematic form the sub- 
stance of Wycliffe’s opinions on most of the great 
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questions which engaged his thoughts. The greater 
part of this elaborate and famous treatise, which has 
commonly been appealed to as the exponent of his ma- 
turest theological opinions, and the proper test and 
measure of his reputation, as a Reformer, belongs, it 
ought to be remembered, to the Oxford, and not to the 
Lutterworth period of his life. 

His greatest literary achievement was his translation 
of the Bible; the greatest, whether we consider the 
labor it cost, the good it has accomplished, or the re- 
nown it has won for him. It was a bold and gigantic 
undertaking. The Roman Church had become ex- 
tremely jealous of any other language for religious uses 
than the Latin, of any other version of the Scriptures 
than the Vulgate. In earlier and better ages it was 
not so. The Gothic Version of Ulphilas in the fourth 
century, had been applauded. In England, Cedman, an 
Anglo-Saxon monk of the seventh century, had ren- 
dered portions of the Old Testament history into rude 
and homely verse. He was followed, in the eighth 
century, by Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, and Guth- 
lac, the hermit, as translators of the Psalms, The ven- 
erable Bede, in the same century, translated the Gospel 
of John. King Alfred, of patriotic and pious memory, 
had, at the time of his death in the year 900, “ made 
considerable progress in a Saxon version of the Psalms.” 
To the tenth century belong also several copies of the 
Gospels in the Saxon tongue. Aelfric, Archbishop. of 
Canterbury, who died in 1005, added a translation of 
seven books of the Old Testament and Apocrypha. 
About a hundred years after the Norman Conquest, 
when the English language had begun to assume more 
nearly its present form, the work of translation was 
commenced afresh, and again, as in the previous Saxon 
period, the first experiments in this direction were po- 
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etical. Earliest of all was the “Ormulum,” a rhyming 
paraphrase of the Gospels and the Acts, belonging pro- 
bably to the latter part of the twelfth century. Near 
the close of the thirteenth century, there appeared a 
collection of metrical pieces called Sowlehele, or Salus 
Animae, which undertook an outline of the Bible his- 
tory of both Testaments. Of about the same date, or 
perhaps a little later, is a manuscript translation of the 
Psalms into English verse, now in the library of Benet 
College, Cambridge. Evidently, the Church no longer 
smiled upon such endeavors, and the work of rendering 
the Scriptures into the language of the people went on 
haltingly. Not till about the year 1350 was any at- 
tempt made to give the English people a literal prose 
translation of any portion of the Scriptures. About 
this time, Richard Roll translated about half the Psalms, 
adding a commentary. Other men, unknown to fame, 
undertook translations of those parts of the new Testa- 
ment most used as lessons in public worship; of which 
the Gospels of Mark and Luke and several of the 
Epistles have come down to our day. Meanwhile 
the Church was setting itself more and more against 
this movement towards rendering the Scriptures accessi- 
ble to the laity. Gregory VII., (1073-85,) writing to 
the Bohemian Duke Wratislaw, in 1080, expressly for- 
bade the use of the Slavonic ritual, and denounced 
translations of the Bible as offensive to God. Inno- 
cent III. (1198-1216) used milder language, and yet 
evidently had no faith in the ability of laymen, even 
though they were wise and learned, to understand the 
deep things of the Scriptures. The activity of the 
Waldenses in the thirteenth century, in connection 
with other movements deemed heretical and dangerous, 
suggested bolder rebukes and more stringent measures 
of repression, Accordingly, the Council of Toulouse, 
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in 1229, ordained that laymen should have in their 
possession no portion of the Bible even in Latin, ex- 
cept the Psalms, while translations were utterly pro- 
hibited. In England, a somewhat freer spirit had al- 
ways prevailed, and yet even here there was an im- 
mense deal of the same instinctive aversion of the hie- 
rarchy to vernacular translations, as the gateways and 
sluices of heresy. 

So stood matters when Wycliffe, whom the great 
Papal schism of 1378 had roused into a more open and 
ardent opposition to the Roman Church and its tenets, 
came at length to the determination that the whole 
Bible should be given to his countrymen in their own 
tongue, and in 1380, while yet at Oxford, set himself 
resolutely to the Herculean task.* The end aimed at 
was the reformation of the Church. He had already 
sent forth his troop of “Poor Priests,” scouring the 
kingdom and denouncing, wherever they went, the 
reigning abuses and errors. Now he resolved upon the 
more radical and effective instrumentality of the writ- 
ten word. The conception was entirely his own. What 
share he had in the execution of it has been much de- 
bated, but cannot certainly be known. The work, 
though commenced at Oxford, was mainly accomplished 
at Lutterworth. The translation of the New Testa- 
ment was probably done by Wycliffe’s own hand. 
While this was in progress, Nicolas de Hereford, an 
associate of Wycliffe, is believed to have been at work 
upon the Old Testament. He had got into the book of 
Baruch, when he was called off to meet the Synod of 
1382; after which he was absent for some time from 
England, leaving his work to be finished by another. 





* This is Gieseler’s opinion, (see vol iii., p. 193, of Smith’s 
edition ;) but Vaughan, p. 352, assigns a later date by one year. 
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That other, judging from internal evidence, was not 
improbably Wycliffe himself, who appears also to have 
revised and corrected throughout the work of Hereford. 
So that the translation was substantially Wycliffe’s, 
though only the New Testament, and about one fifth part 
of the Old, proceeded originally and wholly from his own 
pen. It was he who conceived the idea and superin- 
tended the execution of it. The translation was made, 
not from the original Hebrew and Greek, which were 
not then studied in England, but from the Vulgate, and 
embraced the Apocrypha, omitting only the fourth book 
of Esdras. The fidelity of the version to its Latin ori- 
ginal has received the highest critical endorsement. 
Asa specimen of the English of the fourteenth century, 
it is still more admirable, being greatly superior in sim- 
plicity and terseness to the other writings of Wycliffe. 
Upon this, more than upon any other labor of his life, 
now rests his claim to everlasting remembrance and 
gratitude. 

Such, in brief, were the literary achievements of 
Wycliffe, as remarkable for their variety as for their 
abundance. Had he lived a hundred years later, with 
the invention of Gutenberg to help him, he would have 
stirred the whole of Europe as effectually as he stirred 
Bohemia. As it was, great things were accomplished 
Nimble fingers, at Lutterworth and Oxford and elsewhere 
in England, wrought for him, multiplying copies of what- 
ever issued from his teeming brain. Of all his principal 
works, a large number of copies must have been taken 
and circulated during the fifteen years which elapsed 
between the death of the Reformer and the declared 
hostility of the English government. The decree of 
extermination came too late to accomplish its purpose ; 
the writings of Wycliffe were already in too many 
hands, and had endeared themselves to too many hearts. 
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The sharper the inquisition made for them, and the 
heavier the penalty leveled against the possessors of 
them, the more sacredly were they treasured, and the 
more safely concealed. Not many years ago, at the 
tearing down of an old house in Lutterworth, a secret 
cupboard was found in the wall behind the wainscoting, 
containing many prohibited books, and amongst the 
rest, a copy of Wycliffe’s Bible. Such places of con- 
cealment, it is said, were common at that time, in all 
houses of the better sort. And so the writings of Wyc- 
liffe escaped destruction ; three-fourths, at least, of all 
the productions of his pen, having descended to our 
own time. The works which have perished were 
mostly of the scholastic class, which the world could 
best afford to lose. Of his more important works, the 
number of copies in existence, both in public and pri- 
vate libraries, is very considerable. The recent editors 
of the Wycliffe Bible report one hundred and seventy 
manuscripts of that translation, either the whole or 
parts of it, now extant. Quite recently, one of these manu- 
scripts, in two volumes, containing the New Testament 
and the lessons from the Old Testament, from the li- 
brary of the late Dean Conybeare, was sold at auction 
for about seven hundred dollars. 

Only a very small proportion of Wycliffe’s writings 
have ever been printed. At the time of the Reformation 
only two had been thus honored; the Trialogus, pub- 
lished in 1525, probably at Basel, and: the “ Wicket,” 
or “ A very brief definition of these words, Hoc est cor- 
pus meum,” published at Nuremberg, in 1546. In 
1608, Dr. Thomas James, Librarian of the Bodleian, 
published a quarto volume containing: “To the King 
and Parliament,” and “ Against the Orders of Begging 
Friars.” Lewis, in his life of Wycliffe, 1720, gave sev- 
eral new pieces; such as a Letter to Pope Urban VI; 
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two Confessions of Faith, and, “ My poor Priests have 
no Benefices.” In 1831, the London Tract Society 
published a 12mo. volume of 240 pages, containing, 
besides two or three pieces just mentioned, several of 
great interest, never before published; such as “'The 
Poor Caitiff,” “ Twelve Lettings of Prayer,” and twenty 
one Sermons. Dr. Todd, of Dublin, who has made 
himself conspicuous as an editor of Wycliffian manu- 
scripts, has been singularly unfortunate in his selection 
of pieces, three out of the five that he has edited not 
being, as Vaughan thinks, from the pen of Wycliffe. 
In 1840, he published “The last age of the Church,” 
and in 1842, “ An Apology for Lollard Doctrines,” nei- 
ther of which carries sufficient internal evidence of its 
reputed authorship. In 1851, he published three other 
treatises entitled, “Of the Church and her Members,” 
“ Of the Apostacy of the Church,” “Of Antichrist and 
his meynee,” (followers,) only the first two of which are 
allowed by Vaughan to be genuine. That so small a 
part of what Wycliffe wrote is now accessible to com- 
mon. readers, is creditable to neither English scholar- 
ship, nor English piety. A moderately sized volume 
would contain all that has as yet been given to the press, 
while the libraries at Dublin, Cambridge, Oxford, Lon- 
don and Vienna, are rich in manuscripts, of undoubted 
genuineness. Are we never to have a complete edition 
of the writings of Wycliffe? Germany has given the 
world within three hundred years, six complete editions 
of the writings of Luther. Cannot England give us one 
edition of the writings of Wycliffe before five hundred 
years shall have rolled over his grave ? 

In regard to Wycliffe’s translation of the Scriptures, 
there remains now nothing to be desired. The New 
Testament was printed by Lewis, in 1731, and again by 
Baber, in 1810. Bagster also gives it in his splendid 
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English Hexapla of 1841. And now, at last, we have 
the whole Bible in five handsome quarto volumes, is- 
sued from the Oxford press in 1850, and most, elabo- 
rately edited by Forshall and Madden. 

From this account of the writings of Wycliffe, so few 
of which have ever been published, and most of these so 
recently, it is easy to understand the somewhat dubious 
character of his reputation amongst the older Lutherans, 
and the difficulty even now of doing full justice to his 
memory, as a theologian and a reformer. Lewis cer- 
tainly did him great injustice, though unwittingly, in 
neglecting to determine the true chronological order of 
his writings, a point of vital importance in the case of a 
man, whose Protestantism ripened so rapidly within the 
last three or four years of his life. This injustice has 
been well redressed by Vaughan, whose laborious and 
careful investigations have won for him an enviable re- 
nown. But it has been reserved for Bohringer, a Ger- 
man, to digest the materials gathered, and set in scien- 
tific order the opinions of the great English Reformer. 

In estimating the opinions of Wycliffe, it must be 
remembered that he was préeminently a schoolman, both 
by nature and education—belonging to the middle and 
not to the modern age of England and Europe. With all 
his downright, practical English sense, he had a subtle ge- 
nius strongly bent to speculation, and the greater part 
of his life was passed within the walls of a university. 
Hence the decidedly scholastic tone which pervades 
most of his writings, impairing not unfrequently their 
emphasis and impression as protests against the Papal 
errors of his age. His most important work, the Tria- 
logus, is artificial in its structure. It is in the form of a 
dialogue, or debate, between three speakers, Truth, 
Falsehood, and Wisdom. First, Truth speaks like a 
plain and solid theologian, standing upon the word of 
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God; cunning Falsehood: replies, controverting the po- 
sitions of Truth ; and then Wycliffe himself, in the per- 
son of Wisdom, arbitrates with subtlety between them 
and settles the points at issue. 

In philosophy, Wycliffe, like Augustine, Anselm, and 
Aquinas, was a decided realist. The nominalism of 
Durandus, and Occam, which ushered in the third pe- 
riod of the scholastic theology, the period of decay, was 
just in the beginning of its ascendency, Occam having 
died in the year 1347. But Wycliffe held on to the 
older and deeper philosophy, which, whether Platonic, 
as in Augustine, or Aristotelian, as in Aquinas, had still 
been realistic. Not only did Wycliffe devote special 
treatises to the question, one of which at least is still 
extant in the library of the Cathedral Church at Lin- 
coln, but realism underlies and sustains his whole the- 
ological system. He complains of Aristotle as misun- 
derstanding the doctrine of Plato on this subject.* 
Ideas, according to Wycliffe, are those eternal thoughts 
of God, after which as types, or patterns, he fashioned 
the existing universe. The term “ Persons,” as applied 
to the Trinity, expresses the immanent essential rela- 
tionship of God to himself; “ideas” relate to what is 
not God, but has its ground in him, He insists upon 
the distinction between being and existence, and, ap- 
plying it to man, makes out an ideal humanity antece- 
dent to all actual individual existence. Only thus could 
he find a point of transition from God to the world. 

But philosophy was only the handmaid of Wycliffe’s 
theology; never its oracle. Still less could he endure 
the bondage of ecclesiastical tradition. The reformation 
on which he had set his heart, it was very plain, could 
not be brought about without an appeal to something 





ae ae cane 


* In the Trialogus. 
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- outside of and above the Church itself.. Hence he was 
driven to the Scriptures, which he commonly spoke of 
as “The Law of Christ,” It was a divine revelation 
through the God-man, which he recognised in both Tes- 
taments, regarding them as of equal authority. The 
Apocryphal books he respected, and was in the habit of 
quoting from them, but did not think them inspired; they 
were mere human productions and must be tested and 
measured by the canonical books. So also of the 
Church Fathers, and especially the more recent teach- 
ers; they must all be tried by this standard. Not even 
a hundred Popes, with all the monks and cardinals in 
Christendom, could impose upon Christian men as an 
article of faith what was not found taught in the Scrip- 
tures. To the Papal argument, then, as now, so plau- 
sibly urged against the formal principle of Protestant- 
ism, that the Canon of Scripture was itself determined 
by the Church, and that consequently, the authority of 
the Church is above that of Scripture, Wycliffe replied 
that the Church of the earlier centuries, which settled 
the Canon, was widely different from the Pope, cardi- 
nals and worldly priests, then calling themselves the 
Church. The famous saying of Augustine, that he 
would not believe the Gospel but for the authority of the 
Church endorsing it,* was to be understood, Wycliffe 
thought, as referring to the Church in Heaven, with 
Christ its head. When it was urged that no man can 
now know what is Scripture, without the endorsement 
and approbation of the Church, his reply was that 
Christian men have within themselves the assurance of 
faith as a gift of grace, ‘“ Were Antichrist and all his 
accursed clergy sunk deep into hell, on account of their 





* “Ego vero Evangelio non crederem, nisi me Catholicae Ee- 
elesiae commoveret authoritas.” Augustine, Contra Hpistolam 
Manichaei, Cap. 5. 
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accursed simony, pride and other sins, yet would not 
Christianity be lost, since it rests on Christ, and not on 
them. For he is our God and best Master, and is 
ready to teach all truth-loving men whatever is useful 
and necessary for the salvation of the soul.” Rightly 
to interpret Scripture, one must first of all be assisted 
by the Holy Spirit; but Wycliffe also lays great stress 
upon the realistic philosophy as indispensable to a com- 
plete unfolding of the Divine word. His argument for 
vernacular translations was, that Christ had originally 
imparted the Gospel to his apostles, not in Latin or 
French, but in the language which they themselves 
used and understood. The question of the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, appears to have received no special 
attention from him. Nor was he troubled by any al- 
leged or imagined conflict between reason and revela- 
tion, since it was his opinion that even the mystery of 
the Trinity had been revealed, in glimpses at least, to 
the ancient philosophers, and that there was no truth 
to be found in the schools, which was not taught still 
more excellently in the Scriptures. 

Wycliffe’s argument for the Divine existence, with 
which he opens the Trialogus, is the cosmological. 
Something exists, as appears from the impossibility of a 
negation of this, which does not involve an affirmation. 
That something is in the finite or infinite; if finite, it 
must have a cause, and there is no rest for the mind but 
in the First Cause which has the ground of its exist- 
ence in itself, and that First Cause is God. The trinal 
mode of the Divine existence, he also undertakes to de- . 
monstrate. The Trinity he recognises as the outgoing 
or expression of the self-consciousness of God. God is 
pure being, with the power of self-knowledge. This 
power (potentia) of self-knowledge is God the Father ; 
the knowledge itself (notitia) is God the Son; and the 
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repose (quietatis) which God finds in this knowledge of 
himself is God the Spirit. These are the three persons 
—the term persons being employed in a metaphysical 
and not in its ordinary human sense. These three per- 
sons are co-equal and co-eternal. The Father, indeed, 
goes before the Son, and the Father and Son go before 
the Spirit, but the antecedence is that of logic and not 
of time. For this process of self-consciousness on the 
part of God, Wycliffe, in imitation of Augustine,” 
sought to find a correspondence in the trinal constitu- 
tion of the human soul itself as composed of memory, 
self-consciousness and will. The soul is trinal; there- 
fore God, who made the soul, must be a Trinity. But 
with all this boldness of speculation, Wycliffe confessed 
there were depths in theology which he could not fa- 
thom, and looked forward to the time, in his Father’s 
presence, beyond the grave, when he should see clearly 
what now he only stammered about. As to the attri- 
‘butes of God, he teaches that God must be, and is, 
“whatever it is better to be than not to be.” The doc- 
trine of predestination is stated by him in a form sternly 
scholastic, as follows : God necessarily thinks everything 
which is thinkable ; whatever he thinks, exists, so far as 
it can exist; therefore, whatever happens, happens ne- 
cessarily. The whole history of the world is nothing 
more nor less than God’s development of his own eter- 
nal and unalterably determined world-plan. Contin- 
gency is merely relative to man in his ignorance of the 
divine purposes; absolutely, there is no such thing as 
contingency. His attempt to reconcile this doctrine of 
necessity in the human freedom, must be pronounced a 
failure. He can only say, that in God who chooses 





* “ Dico autem haec tria : esse, nosse, velle. Sum enim, et novi et 
volo, sum sciens et volens, et scio esse me et velle, et volo esse et 
scire.” Augustine’s Confessiones, Lib. 13, Cap. 11. 
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only what is good, necessity and freedom are not in con- 
flict; while as to evil, it cannot come from God since it 
is not grounded in the divine ideas. Evil, he says, 
cannot be reckoned among the things brought to pass 
by God ; since evil is essentially “ defect,” not so much 
an entity as a non-entity. Indirectly, evil is included 
in the purposes of God; but men are guilty who com- 
mit it, and will be punished for it, while God overrules 
it for good, causing this punishment to enhance the 
glory of the blessed.* As to those who are finally 
saved, their fore-ordination to eternal life is of course 
absolute, being grounded in the divine ideas. “Thus 
does Wycliffe,’ as Béhringer has finely said, “cast the 
anchor of salvation in the sea of the divine predestina- 
tion.” As to those who finally perish, Wycliffe fol- 
lowed Augustine in declining to pronounce them pre- 
destinated toevil. Only the saved are praedestinati ; the 
lost are praescitt. 

In the department of anthropology, Wycliffe first of 
all distinguishes between the sensitive soul, which man 
has in common with the brutes, and the rational soul, 
which is the basis of personality, and which from its 
very nature must be immortal; a distinction which he 
was moved to emphasize on account of the mediaeval 
tendency to materialism encouraged by the Physics of 
Aristotle and his Arab commentators. He preferred to 
say with Plato, that man is a being “created on the 
horizon of eternity.” The hemisphere above him con- 
tains the angels, with whom he converses through his 
rational soul; the hemisphere beneath him contains 
material forms, with which he converses through his 
sensitive soul. In regard to the origin of human souls, 
Wycliffe embraced the theory of creationism. He laid 





* See Bohringer, p. 185. Also Torrey’s Neander, vol. 5, p 
168. 
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great stress upon the original innocence of man in Para- 
dise, from which, had he not fallen, he would after 
awhile have been translated without death or pain to 
heaven. The distinction made first by Irenaeus,* be- 
tween the image of God, and resemblance to God, and 
followed by Clement, Origen and the Scholastics, is not 
brought to view in the Trialogus. Nor does Wyc- 
liffe say whether man’s original righteousness was inhe- 
rent, or only a superadded gift. As to the fall of man 
and its consequences, his view of the matter is that the 
first sin in Paradise has been followed by original sin, 
which all mankind inherit as “a defect” in the line of 
natural generation. The corruption of the root infects 
of course the whole tree ; the bad angels being without 
original sin, as they are without natural descent. But 
while holding fast to this view of original sin as an in- 
herited defect corrupting the whole nature of man, he 
disclaims the idea of immediate imputation, and makes 
this sin of man his own, quoting the words of Ezekiel, 
(18: 20). that “ the son shall not bear the iniquity of the 
father.” The representative or “ federal” theory is for- 
eign to his mode of thought. The original sin, for 
which man is punishable, must be really his own; the 
imputation rests, in short, upon the basis of an actual 
relationship. The soul becomes tainted with evil in the 
very moment of its union with the body in the womb of 
the mother. Nor could he allow, with Peter Lombard 
and other Scholastics, that infants who die without bap- 
tism, suffer only the negative punishment of not enjoy- 
ing the light of God’s countenance, doubting, as he did, 
the propriety of the distinction thus made between posi- 
tive and negative damnation. 





*“Tmaginem quidem habens in plasmate, similitudinem vero 
"non assumens per Spiritum.” Adv. Haer. 5: 6: 2. 
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In treating of redemption, Wycliffe sought first of all 
to prove the necessity of the incarnation of Christ. The 
forgiveness of sin was impossible without satisfaction 
rendered to the divine justice; and satisfaction could be 
rendered only by the God-man; not God the Father, 
since the First Person in the Trinity must send, and 
not be sent, but God, the Son, since man’s first sin was 
a sin of ignorance, requiring the interposition of the di- 
vine Word or Wisdom. As to the union of the divine 
and human natures in the single personality of Christ, 
he finds an image of it in man himself, who is soul and 
body united, or rather spirit blende. with soul and 
body. Just as from the trinal constitution of man he 
had previously undertaken to make out, a posteriori, the 
Trinity of God, As to the atoning work of Christ, it 
did not consist in the suffering of death only, but in his 
whole manifestation as the God-man, from the manger 
to the cross; what later theologians have distinguished 
as the active and passive obedience of Christ. The sat- 
isfaction made by Christ is full enough to require no 
supplement of human penance; though not so full as 
to warrant the device of ecclesiastical indulgences. If 
asked why the sin of the devil is not atoned for as well 
as the sin of man, Wycliffe’s answer is, “because the 
sin of the devil was devilish,” being a sin of clear know- 
ledge never repented of, and not, as man’s was, a sin of 
ignorance, followed by sorrow. ‘The sin of the devil is 
a sin against the Holy Ghost, requiring in order to 
atonement for it, the incarnation of the third Person in 
the Godhead, which is in itself impossible. He must 
therefore, remain eternally obdurate. As to the num- 
ber of the saved, they will be as many as would have 
been created had there been no fall; as many as have 
fallen of the angels. So that no man can say that it 
would have been better had our first parents maintained 
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their innocence. To such lengths of speculation did 
our great Scholastic go. _ 

But redemption has also its subjective and positive 
side, as well as its objective and negative; what has 
been divinely prepared must be humanly appropriated. 
And it has been much debated whether Wycliffe ever 
came to aclear apprehension of the great Protestant 
doctrine of justification by faith. This cardinal doctrine, 
in Melanchthon’s opinion, “he neither understood nor 
believed.” And on this point it must be confessed that 
the Trialogus, which, if we except the “ Wicket,” was 
probably the only theological work of Wycliffe which 
Melanchthon had ever seen, is by no means satisfactory. 
That he held to faith, in distinction from mere outward 
works, as the condition of our acceptance with God, is 
sufficiently clear. He is also very earnest in teaching 
that all human goodness is the product of divine grace. 
But instead of the imputation of Christ’s righteousness 
in the forensic sense, he brings to view rather the actual 
impartation of that righteousness as a life-principle im- 
planted in the soul by the grace of God, thus failing to 
make the distinction, so vital in our Protestant theology, 
between justification and sanctification. As Neander 
says of him, he “ was still entangled in the old scholas- 
tic views of the doctrine of justification.”* But there 
is a wide difference between not teaching a doctrine be- 
fore it has been developed, and rejecting it after it has 
been developed. The error which lurks in the Latin 
justificatio in its literal sense of making, in distinction 
from pronouncing just, an error which had travelled 
down from Augustine, it was reserved for Luther to 
detect and expose, and he would never have done it but 
for those tremendous struggles of his after peace and 





* See Torrey’s Neander, vol. 5, p. 172. 
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rest. That Wycliffe’s teachings asa whole, were in the 
line of this development, and not away from it or . 
against it, cannot justly be questioned. That he went 
no farther than he did can hardly be wondered at, if 
we consider the predominantly scholastic tone of his 
mind in connection with the outward conditions of his 
career. | 

Wycliffe’s doctrine of the Church was thoroughly 
Anti-Papal. In the ninth of the famous nineteen 
“Conclusions” extracted from his public lectures and 
sermons, and sent to Rome in 1376 to convict him of 
heresy, itis declared that “it is impossible for a man 
to be excommunicated unless he be first, and princi- 
pally excommunicated by himself.”* Here we have 
in essence, though not in form, the distinction after- 
wards made by Luther between the Church visible and 
invisble. And although this “ Conclusion,” with some 
of the rest of them, was scholastically qualified and ap- 
parently softened by Wycliffe, in his defence of himse 
before the Synod at Lambeth in 1378, the doctrine in - 
volved in it, was never contradicted by him. It réap- 
pears only more emphatically, in the fourth book of the 
Trialogus. 'The Church he defines as “ the communion 
of the predestinated,” and divides it into three parts: the 
first composed of the angels and saints in heaven—the 
Church triumphant; the second, the Church in Pur- 
gatory doing penance for sin, which he calls “the 
sleeping Church”; the third, the Church militant on 
earth, true saints predestinated to eternal lie, and jour- 
neying towards the Father-land. All those who 
through redemption are partakers of heavenly grace, 





* « Non est possibile hominem excommunicari nisi prius et prin- 
cipaliter excommunicaretur a seipso.” Lewis’ life of Wycliffe, 
1720, p. 266. 
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and no others, are members of the holy Church. To 
call an unregenerated man a member of the Church, is 
equivalent, he thinks, to saying that Christ has fellow- 
ship with Belial. Who are really members of this 
true Church, no one knows with certainty, not even the 
Pope himself. Membership may be presumed of good 
men, but must be denied of the bad. In the visible 
communion of the Church militant, which he calls a 
“mixed” Church, he distinguishes three orders of 
members: the common people, temporal princes, and 
the priesthood. ‘The Papacy, even though it were free 
from scandals, is not essential, the Church needing no 
visible headship on earth. Neither are bishops need- 
ed, presbyters and deacons being the only officers that 
were known in the apostolic age. The compulsory ce- 
libacy of the clergy he condemns in the strongest terms. 
As to the reformation then so loudly demanded in view 
of the abuses and errors of the age, it must come 
through the autonomy of the Church itself. The whole 
body of believers must be addressed and aroused, and 
this must be done through the faithful preaching of the 
word, with the Bible translated into the vernacular in 
the hands of all. The clergy should be the first to move 
in this good work. But civil rulers had also solemn 
duties to discharge, not the least of which was to strip 
the Church of its temporal possessions when those pos- 
sessions were abused. 

Of the Sacraments asa whole, Wycliffe nowhere gives 
a distinct treatment. It is only from his handling of 
them separately, that we gather his idea of what a sac- 
rament is. He would define it as a divinely appointed, 
visible, efficacious sign of an invisible thing; but a sign, 
the efficacy of which was conditioned by the spiritual 
state of the recipient. The “ Ex opere operato” theory 
of Aquinas, which made a sacrament efficacious of itself 
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without regard to the state of the recipient, though 
opposed by Scotus, had been accepted by the Catho- 
lic Church. This theory Wycliffe utterly repudiated. 
But he did not go to the Zuinglian extreme of making 
the Sacraments nothing but signs; in his opinion they 
were efficacious signs. Though not the fountains, they 
were the channels of grace in a high and peculiar sense, 
as subsequently defined and enforced by Calvin. With 
regard to their number, although he accepted the seven 
sacraments of the Catholic Church, it is evident that 
only Baptism and the Eucharist were sacraments to 
him in the highest sense. In baptism only water was 
requisite, without the chrism, and in urgent cases the 
rite might be performed by any believer. In the case 
of infants, sponsors had very properly been appointed 
by the Church to answer for them ; since the apostolic 
commission was to “ teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” (Matt. 28:14.) Baptism was not abso- 
lutely indispensable to salvation; there were cases in 
which the intention, or desire, would be accepted for 
the act. Buton no point is the Protestantism of Wyc- 
liffe more clearly pronounced than in regard to the 
Eucharist. Transubstantiation had grown to be the 
faith of the Catholic Church. "What, perhaps, was only 
oriental rhetoric in John of Damascus (d. 754), had in 
831 been turned into a definition by Paschasius Red- 
bert, and established as a dogma by the fourth Lateran 
Council in 1215,* Learned voices had indeed been lif- 
ted up against it, as that of Walafrid Strabo in the 
ninth century, and of Berengar in the eleventh, but 





* The term transubstantatio was first employed by Stephen, 
Bishop of Autun, 1113—29. See Smith’s Gieseler, 2: 479: n. 5. 
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they had been either overruled or thundered into si- 
lence, till at length the dogma was completely victori- 
ous. How early Wycliffe’s faith in it was shaken, can- 
not now be determined with certainty, since we cannot 
determine how much there may be in the fourth book 
of his Trialogus which had not been uttered in his lec- 
ture-room at Oxford, But in the latter part of his life 
no subject more deeply engaged his thoughts, and at no 
point did he fling himself more gallantly against the 
serried ranks of the Papal Church. Incessantly,and in 
many forms, and with all his might, did he assail this 
mediaeval heresy, which, above all others, so contradicts 
the senses and insults the reason of men. In his 
twelve theses at Oxford in 1381, in his Confession of 
faith in 1382, in the fourth book of his Trialogus, in 
the “ Wicket’”* written in English for the common peo- 
ple, and in his sermons from the pulpit at Lutterworth, 
now in Latin for the learned, and now in his mother 
tongue for the masses, did he pour forth his testimony 
against this monstrous bantling of the Papacy. Now 
it was a scholastic argument against the absurdity of 
“accidents without a subject”; now it was exegesis ; 
and now it was an appeal to common sense and Christian 
feeling, on which he relied for victory. What his doc- 
trine was negatively, is palpable enough. Precisely 
what it was positively, is not so easily discovered, If 
he was nearer the truth than Luther, he was apparently 
not quite so near it as Calvin. As for the sacrament of 
Confirmation he finds no warrant for it in the Scriptures, 
Ordination by a bishop is nothing to him without a 
divine calling and ordination. Marriage he makes great 





* This in the edition of the London Tract Society, 1831, is a 
treatise of some 13 pages. 
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account of, as ordained by Godin the begining of the 
world, and employed by Paul as a type of the relation 
existing between Christ and his Church. It was ap- 
pointed not merely to perpetuate the race and temper 
the passions of men, but also to make good the loss in- 
curred in heaven by the expulsion of the fallen angels. 
But he shocks our feelings in arguing against “ the ap- 
plication of the Levitical prohibition to Christian socie- 
ties,” and in support of the opinion that even brothers 
and sisters may not be forbidden to intermarry.* As 
to penance, Wycliffe had no great esteem for the scho- 
lastic separation of it into the three divisions of contri- 
tion, confession and satisfaction. The thing of vital 
moment for him was genuine contrition of heart, which 
was very properly followed by confession, but priestly 
absolution availed nothing unless the man were first 
really absolved by God, in which case the function of 
the priest was only declaratory. The best penance was 
to go and sin no more, as Christ himself directed the 
woman taken in adultery. Extreme unction, he contend- 
ed, was not rightly based upon James 5: 14, Since the 
Apostle was speaking, not especially of mortal sickness, 
but of sickness in general, and the anointing with oil 
was for the health of the body, while the priest was 
summoned to bring medicine to the soul. Such an 
anointing of the body might indeed be a sacrament for 
some persons under certain circumstances, but only in 
those cases, in which the sick were really benefitted by 
the prayers of the priest. The position taken by Wyc- 
liffe that in order to be binding as a sacrament, it ought 
to have been distinctly appointed by Christ, was condem- 





* “Tempore primi hominis, fratres et sorores fuerunt ex ordi- 
natione divina, taliter conjugati. Nec superest ratio, quare non sic 
liceret hodie, nisi humana ordinatio.” Trialogus, 4: 20, 21. 
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ned as a heresy by Arundel’s Council in 1396, and again 
at Constance in 1415, The Roman Catholic doctrine was, 
and is, that the authority of the Church is sufficient to 
determine a sacrament. 

The Eschatology of Wycliffe is easily made out by 
collecting his various writings. In the second book of 
the Trialogus he undertakes to demonstrate the immor- 
tality of the soul, from its intellectual activity, which is 
not only independent of the bodily organism, but often 
increases as the body decays; from the superiority of 
man to brutes in the gift of reason, which superiority 
would be lost if reason perishes at death; from the na- 
tural desire for immortality, which is strongest in the 
wisest and the best ; and finally, from the unredressed 
inequalities and unfinished retributions of the present 
life. In several of his treaties he speaks of purgatory 
and appears to have believed in it without hesitation to 
the last. In “ The Church and her members,”* which, 
from internal evidence, must have been written the 
year before he died, he describes the Church as having 
its members in heaven, on earth and in purgatory. 
Not far from the same time he wrote, also in English, 
“The great Sentence of the Curse expounded,” still 
in manuscript at Cambridge, in which he says that 
“saying of mass, with cleanness of holy life and burn- 
ing devotion, pleaseth God Almighty, and is profitable 
to Christian souls in purgatory.”t But in the tract on 
“The Church and her members” he adds, that the 
saints in purgatory are not committing any new sins, 
but only purging their old ones, and that “ many errors 
have fallen in praying for these saints.” Wycliffe’s 
purgatory was therefore widely different from that of 





* Published by Dr. Todd, Dublin, 1851, small quarto. 
t Lewis, pp. 131,2. Vaughan, p. 438. - 
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the Catholic Church as held in his age, and afterwards 
determined by the Council of Trent.* In the treatise 
on “ Obedience to Prelates,” written in 1382, he denoun- 
ces indulgences as a corrupt invention of the priesthood, 
and rejects utterly the notion that purgatorial sufferings 
may be shortened by the saying of masses or the inter- 
cessions of saints. Indulgences that covered a thou- 
sand years, as some of them did, were palpably absurd 
and fraudulent, since all men believed that purgatory 
would be terminated bythe Judgment Day, and that 
might come at any time, The resurrection of the body 
he argues not only from Scripture, but on rational 
grounds as indispensable to the ends of justice in rewar- 
ding and punishing. In regard to the nature of the 
resurrection body, he held tothose grosser views, which 
had prevailed from an early date, and which only Origen 
and some of the heretical sects had ever questioned. 
Even Augustine had taught that perhaps the martyrs 
would rise with scarred bodies, only the scars would not 
be a deformity but an ornament.t Close upon the 
resurrection would follow the final Judgment, which 
whether it would be held in the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
or somewhere else, Wycliffe did not presume to deter- 
mine ; but as to the time of it, he thought it was near 
at hand. Then would come the eternal blessedness of 
the saved, and the eternal misery of the lost. As to 
the punishment of the wicked, he followed Lombard 
in the opinion that it would be both material and spirit- 
ual, 

The ethical system of Wycliffe was one of great 
purity and nobleness. The scholastic distinction bet- 
ween venial and mortal sins was an abominable heresy 
to him. These could be no proper virtue in man with- 





* Sessio xxv. t “De Civitate Dei,” 22: 20. 
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out the grace of God as its root. There was no taint of 
Pelagianism in his preaching of good works, and yet 
he was very urgent in his preaching of them as indis- 
pensable to salvation. 

In his political principles, Wycliffe has been represen- 
ted as being wildly radical and revolutionary. A great 
outcry has been raised against his theory of “ Dominion 
founded in grace.” On no point has he been more 
grossly misrepresented and misunderstood. It is true, 
he claims for Christ the rightful proprietorship of all 
the possessions of the world, and contends that through 
him they belong also to his followers. But this is no 
more than had been said by Augustine.* Wycliffe, 
however, positively forbids the saints to lift a finger in 
the violent vindication of their rights. He equally con- 
demned both war and capital punishment. If Lollard- 
ism afterwards became revolutionary and dangerous to 
the State, it was from forgetting or despising this 
second principle, and remembering only the first. With 
Wycliffe it was merely a speculation, which he never 
dreamed of reducing to practice. On the contrary, he 
insisted with great earnestness upon the duty of sub- 
mitting to the powers that be. Indeed, it is one of the 
complaints against him that he allowed too much to the 
State in inviting it to despoil the Church of her tempo- 
ral possessions. This we admit he did, but the reason 
for it was, that those possessions had been unrighteously 
acquired and scandalously abused. Melanchthon charges 
him, as we have seen, with “foolishly confounding the 
Gospel and politics.” Wycliffe, we admit, was a politi- 
cian; but in no bad sense, and in no undue degree. 
He was a politician because he was an Englishman, pa- 





* “Fidelis hominis totus mundus divitiarum est, infidelis autem 
nec obolus.” Ep. 54, in Paris Ed. 1614. 
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triotic and loyal to his couutry and his king. England 
was then at strife with the Papal hierarchy, whose ex- 
actions of money and usurpations of jurisdiction had be- 
come intolerable, and Wycliffe sided with the King and 
Parliament against the Pope and his Cardinals. He was 
no more English, than Luther after him was German. 
Each was true to his own nationality. As to his al- 
leged denial of the right of property to the Church, 
this also must be regarded in the light of existing 
abuses. ‘That the clergy were entitled to a comfortable 
maintenance he clearly teaches ; but this maintenance, 
he thought, should come from the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the faithful. .On this point, he merely antici- 
pated by some hundreds of years, the system which we 
now rejoice in as the strength and glory of our Ameri- 
can Churches. Neither was there any inconsistency in 
his denouncing the Mendicant Orders of Rome, and after 
wards sending forth his own army of “ Poor Priests” 
to itinerate over the kingdom. ‘They were not in the 
papal sense of that word, a Mendicant Order. They 
were not to beg, even for their own support, but what 
they needed, it was presumed, would be cheerfully sup- 
plied by those amongst whom they ministered. 

If a candid review of the life, writings and opinions 
of Wycliffe, such as we have now attempted, does not 
suffice to vindicate his traditional reputation, and justify 
the station assigned him in the firmament of history as 
the “‘ Morning Star of the Reformation,” it would be 
idle to argue the question any further. If he has not 
impressed himself upon us as a man of the rarest genius 
as a schoolman, of the most unquestionable piety as a 
Christian, of clear, if not the clearest, vision as a Re- 
former, it would be in vain to assert these things of 
him now. His fame no doubt has suffered from the 
attempts so often made to run a parallel between him 
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and Luther. In many respects, the German certainly 
has the advantage of him. But while we feel in Luth- 
er’s character the presence of a powerful fascination, 
not found in the more scholastic Englishman, it may 
will be questioned whether, but for this same scholas- 
ticism, breaking the way before him, Wycliffe would 
have been known as a Reformer at all. A hundred 
and fifty years lay between him and Luther. The 
Papal schism, which so opened the eyes of Europe, and so 
shook the foundations of the Papal power, happened 
only just before his career was finished. He lacked 
that exuberance and heat of animal life, which some- 
times brings men all the quicker and more wholly to 
grace, the deeper it has plunged them into sin. And 
then he had no living Staupitz, only a dead Augus- 
tine, to teach him the lesson of faith. Calvin is the 
man whom he most resembles, and with whom he 
ought the rather to be comparcd. 

His labors, as we have seen, were prodigious. It 
was a notion of his, expressed in the Trialogus, that 
“as the bird is born to fly, so is man to work,”* and 
he realized it nobly in his own life. Nor did he labor 
in vain. His writings went to Bohemia, and greatly 
quickened the pace of the Reformation already in pro- 
gress there. At home, his audience was large, and his 
influence over it equal if not superior to that of an 
man who ever trod the soil of England. At the time 
of his death, his adherents, Knighton his enemy says, 
“ every where filled the kingdom ; so that a man could 
scarcely meet two people on the road but one of them 
was a disciple of Wycliffe.” The name Lollards, early 
applied to them, originated upon the continent, was de- 
rived probably from the German lollen, “to sing with 





* Quoted by Bohringer,p. 599. 
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a low voice,” and had, from the beginning of the four- 
teenth century been employed as a term of reproach for 
particularly pious people.* Half a kingdom thus 
wrenched by the might of a single arm from its old 
Papal allegiance, is trophy enough for any heroism. 
Why then was there no Reformation in England till it 
came so shamefully misbegotten of the beastly lusts of 
Henry vin? It was persecution that kept it back. In 
1388 it was made a penal offence to be found in pos- 
session of any writing of Wycliffe. In a few years 
Lollard blood began to wet the soil, and Lollard 
bodies to swing in the air of England. The House of 
Lancaster, sitting insecurely upon the throne, needed 
the help of Rome, and the price of that help was the 
extirpation of Wycliffe’s heresies. The price was never 
fully paid; kingly power was not equal toit. Wycliffe 
had touched the heart of the nation too deeply for that. 
His writings were hid away in secret recesses in the 
walls of houses, and, slily read, nourished the life of 
many souls. So that the English Reformation when at 
length it came, had deep roots in the national heart, 
which make amends at the judgment-seat of history, for 
the root it had in the rotten loins of royalty. 





* See Murdock’s Mosheim, vol. 2, p. 392, n. 68. 





ARTICLE II. 


. Petri, Abaelardi Abbatis Rugensis Opera omnia. [Patro- 
logiae, Series secunda, Tom. CLXXVIII.] Accurante J. P. 
Miang, fol. Paris. 1855. pp. 1895. 

. The History of the Lives of Abeillard and Heloisa, with their 
genuine Letters, from the collection of Amboise. By Rev. 
JOSEPH BERINGTON. New edition. 2 vols. 12 mo. Basil. 1793. 

. Abelard, sa vie, sa philosophie, et sa theologie. Par CHARLES 
DE RemusaT. New edition. 2 vols. 12 mo. Paris. 1855. 

. The Romance of Abelard and Heloise. By O. W. Wiaur. 
12 mo. New York. 1853. 

. Abailard et Héloise, Essai historique. Par M. Er Mme 
Guizot. Suivé des Lettres d’ Abailard et d’Héloise, traduites 
sur les manuscrits de la bibliotheque royal. Par M. Oppovt. 
Nouvelle édition entitrement refondue. Paris. 1853. 


[Second Article.] 


It was easy for Abelard to assume the garb, and 
enter the cell, but to acquire the spirit of a monk, 
was to be the lesson of his whole future life. Fora 
while he could scarcely be restrained from going to 
Rome to invoke. vengeance upon his enemies and to pro- 
cure a reversal.of the. sentence of the Episcopal court 
in the case of Fulbert. But.the picture drawn by his 
witty and judicious friend, the prior of Deuil, of the 
corruption of the Roman court, where only gold and 
worldly power could prevail,* of the danger he would 
incur from the resentment of the Parisian clergy, and 





* «This passage,” says the editer of. the Patrologie, ‘‘so offen- 
sive to the holy Church and to our readers, we have not hesitated 
to expunge.” Too many books have gone through such a pro- 
cess. Patrologiae, vou. ee ‘p. 875. 
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of the spirit suitable to his new profession, and finally 
the admonition, “ You are now only a monk,” were 
not without their effect. He soon convinced himself 
also that the step he had taken in a moment of passion 
was really the best within his choice. Had he not 
been perfectly sincere in his monastic vows, or had his 
continuance under them been merely a matter of neces- 
sity, he would have been less reluctant to leave his 
seclusion, and he would have joined his companions in 
accommodating the conventual life to worldly desires. 
The convent where he lived is described by Bernard* 
as more devoted to Caesar than to God, and more bound 
to earth than to heaven. The Paradise which Odilo, 
the “archangel of the monks,” is said to have created 
there, had not been sacred enough to preserve their 
present abbot Adam and his holy family from a shameful 
fall, and an unenviable notoriety in guilt. He who in such 
a community, rigidly conformed to the severest discipline, 
and was persecuted for his efforts to bring others to their 
duty surely deserves our confidence. His will had sel- 
dom been crossed and he was doubtless often impatient 
under commands which seemed imposed only to ex- 
ercise the novice in humility and patience, but all his 
powers were honestly directed to the fulfilment of his 
engagements. Whatever faults he had, he certainly 
was no hypocrite. Pride if not conscience, would have 
scorned a false part, while vanity alone would have been 
satisfied with a decent exterior. And yet by these 
regulations he had agreed to renounce all private pro- 
perty or aims, to clothe himself in coarse and sombre ap- 
parel, habitually to assume a downward look, to live 
on the simplest food, to labor industriously in some pre- 
scribed calling, to pray by instituted forms at frequent 





* Patrologiae, vol. clxxxii. Bern. Op. Ep. 78. and note. 
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intervals of both day and night, and without permission 
never to leave the convent’s walls. Both he and his 
companions however soon discovered that St. Denis was 
no place for him. The peace he had sought was im- 
possible there, amid their noisy debaucheries, and the 
congenial spirit they had expected in him they found 
not. He reproved them, perhaps. with acrimony, and 
they retorted that he had not always been an ascetic. 
The eclat they had anticipated from his reputation was 
turned against them, for in proportion as he was hon- 
orable he made them despised. Parties so unlike would 
soon desire and find an opportunity to separate. 

The world he had left had not forgottenhim. It had use 
for him, and as in all such cases, it demanded him. He 
had spoken to it in clear, if not in affectionate terms, and 
the young men who had heard him could endure no other 
one in his place. The ordinary professors proposed to 
open schools, but they declared they would leave the 

-city if Abelard could not be obtained. A deputation 
from them waited on him in his cell, but he was in no 
humor to listen, and he even suspected their sincerity. 
Larger numbers thronged the abbey and urged his 
Superior to compel him to yield. They were willing he 
should choose subjects more appropriate to his sacred 
calling than those he had hitherto discussed, but they 
inquired if it was decent that one who had been zealous 
from worldly principles, to impart instruction to the 
wealthy and the great, should now withhold it from the 
lowly and the poor in the cause of God and humanity. 
His fellow monks, from motives be easily detected, 
joined their prayers, and suggested that if he scrupled 
to infringe upon monastic rules, and shrunk from the 
dissipation of the capital, he might open his school in 
the priory of Maisoncelle,a dependency upon St. Denis, 
and not distant from the city. On such terms he finally 
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conquered his reluctance and announced his readiness 
to commence his lectures. 

Three thousand students were soon assembled around 
him. He tells us that neither lodgings to shelter, nor 
provisions to sustain them could be obtained. These 
were not capricious youths attracted by appeals to pas- 
sion and imposed upon by fancies. They had been 
already educated in the schools, and trained in dialec- 
ties, and in after life they retained the highest réspect 
for the instructions they now received. The Epitome 
which has been supposed to contain a synopsis of these 
lectures, gives no indication of those arts by which 
applause is usually secured. Abelard’s style, in all his 
works, was remarkably destitute of ornament, his sub- 
jects were difficult, his arrangement was imperfect, his 
mode of treatment was subtle rather than profound, and 
his language was the ecclesiastical Latin of that period. 
Who can think of eloquence under such restraints ? 
The only adequate account is implied m what his pupils 
said of him, “ Abelard explains everything.” Of course 
they must have sought and appreciated the philosophy 
of things, and he must have been a true philosopher. 
He not merely filled the memory with words and for- 
mulas, but gave ideas and reasons for his faith, and yet 
he proposed no new doctrines. He was not earnest 
enough in religion for that. His faith he accepted just 
as he found it in the fathers, and especially in Augus- 
tine. He was no Protestant, nor Rationalist before his 
time, as some have asserted, for he never opposed the 
authority of the Scriptures to that of the Church, nor 
imagined either inconsistent with reason. A decision 
of the Church alone, though unsustained by the Scrip- 
tures, or a decision of the Church and the Scriptures 
together, though transcending the province of reason, 
would have commanded his unqualified assent. He 
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regarded the Church, the Scriptures and reason, as 
equally authoritative, as always in real harmony, and as 
mutually corroborative in their respective provinces. 
His philosophy was employed only to arrange, explain 
and defend the articles with which the Church supplied 
him. “He aimed to make it the handmaid, and not as 
in preceding times the enemy, or as in subsequent 
times the mistress of faith. His object was not to cre- 
ate, but only to organize and to develope the materials 
which had come down from antiquity. Like Origen to 
whose example he appealed, and whom he resembled in 
more respects than one, he made philosophy the bait to 
attract speculative minds to the doctrines of Christ. 
The circle thus prescribed by his faith, according to his 
own principles, imposed no restraints upon his mental 
freedom, for he had no desire to rove beyond it. His 
spiritual nature was in harmony with no necessity but 
its own pleasure. 

The schools of those professional drills who doled out 
received dogmas without animation or a true appre- 
ciation of their nature, were generally forsaken. This 
was certainly not flattering to such teachers, and we 
are not surprised to find that Abelard was held culpa- 
bly responsible for it. ‘The pupils could not be reached, 
but they reproached the new teacher with assuming the 
functions without a license of a doctor in theology, with 
rashly presuming to teach without having thoroughly 
studied his subjects, with making human science the 
mistress of theology whose mysteries he profaned, and 
with publishing doctrines inconsistent with the estab- 
lished. creeds. But as long as their knowledge of his 
principles was acquired only through the exaggerated 
reports of his pupils, their charges assumed no very pre- 
cise form. It was not until their enemy had “written 
a book” that they found the opportunity they desired. 
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The occasion for writing was described by Abelard 
himself. He says that his pupils demanded from him 
some philosophical account of the articles of their faith, 
and especially of the fundamental doctrine of the divine 
Unity and Trinity, and that he wished to refute certain 
heresies then extensively propagated. The title of the 
book is “ An Introduction to Theology.” It is proba- 
bly the most important of all his treatises, not so much 
for its intrinsic merits, as for its influence upon his per- 
sonal fortunes. In accordance with the usage of his - 
times, he distinguished between the facts of the Chris- 
tian system, which, when reduced to a scientific form, he 
called theology, and the human explanations and theo- 
ries connected with them, which he was accustomed to 
call philosophy. The facts which constitute theology, 
were regarded as the subjects of faith, while the argu- 
ments and inferences which are the work of men and 
whch are therefore uncertain, were looked upon as the 
sources of knowledge. That kind of knowledge which 
includes only an understanding of the terms in which 
revealed truth is expressed and of the evidence by 
which a revelation is proved, must precede faith, but 
that kind of knowledge which is built upon the facts of 
revelation, necessarily presupposes faith. It was thus, 
that his favorite maxim, “Intelligence must precede 
faith,” was reconciled with the apparently contradictory 
one of Anselm and Augustine, “Faith must precede in- 
telligence.” The first step in a Christian’s experience he 
makes similar to what has since been called spiritual 
illumination, the second, he regards as the faith or con- 
fidence yielded to the truths thus understood and 
proved, and the third is the whole structure of knowl- 
edge built upon the revealed truths (sciendi, credendi, 
opinandi.) Abelard’s maxim applies to the relation 
between the first two, and Anselm’s maxim, to the 
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relation between the last two stages of this process. 
Many men, he supposes, never go beyond the second 
step, and yet he regards them as equally good Chris- 
tians. Peter and Martin of Tours, he contended, were 
on precisely the same foundation of safety with Paul 
and Augustine, and the only préeminence he allows to 
the latter, lies in their superior ability to unfold and 
vindicate the common elements of their faith. It was 
simply this knowledge, rising on the basis of faith, 
and reaching to the full intuition of the future life, that 
he wished to impart as much as possible to his pupils. 
He therefore promised to give them only an “ Introduc- 
tion” to theogy, and “to teach them not so much abso- 
lute truth as his own opinions, something merely prob- 
able, and in no contradiction with our faith.” 

There is a limited sense of the word theology, bor- 
rowed from the primitive Church, which confines it not 
merely to specially revaled truths, but to the doctrine of 
the divine Trinity in Unity. It is not unlikely that 
Abelard had this usage in his eye, for his Introduction 
seems only to have related to this “noblest object of 
religion.” And yet he ingeniously contrives to intro- 
duce into the discussion of this single point, subjects 
apparently very remote, and, if we could see the whole 
work as he intended it, we should perhaps find in it a 
complete system of revealed truth. Like Augustine, he 
embraced all truths relating to salvation, under the 
general heads of Faith, (including Hope,) Charity, and 
the Sacraments. The first comprehends every thing 
necessary to a saving faith; the second, moral duties 
springing severally from the love which is the fulfilling 
of the law; and the third, the means of grace in the 
Romanistic sense. Under the first he especially places 
the doctnine of the divine Unity and Trinity, which, 
in his hands, absorbs every other relating to God. The 
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task he here proposed for himself was to show how 
there can be three persons.in the same divine substance. 
After defining, with great. subtilty, the doctrine of the 
eternal generation of the Son, and the Procession of the 
Holy Ghost, so as to leave no reasonable ground for the 
imputation that he held what is commonly called Sabel- 
lianism on the one hand or Tritheism.on the other, he 
proceeds to make absolute perfection. consist. in. the 
combination of the three attributes, power, wisdom, 
and goodness. He shows that these were common to 
the three divine Persons; but, in imitation of the Fa- 
thers generally, he ascribes power to the Father, wis- 
dom to the Son, and goodness to the Holy Ghost, in 
an especial sense ; 7. ¢. in the way of appropriation. 

In using similitudes for the illustration of his theme, 
he points out their complete inadequacy to make clearer 
the nature of the distinctions in the divine Unity, and 
takes much pains to confine them to an explanation. of 
the eternal origin and economic relations of the divine 
Persons. With this view alone, he makes use of the 
light which céexists with, and yet proceeds from, the 
sun, and the process of sealing, in which may be distin- 
guished, the original material, the form engraved on. it, 
and the image produced by both. 

The combined wisdom, power, and goodness of God. 
can do nothing more or less, or otherwise, than that 
which is absolutely perfect, and hence he regards God 
as under a necessity more absolute than that of any other 
being in the universe, and yet as the freest of all be- 
cause his whole nature is in harmony with his acts. 

It is in this work, also, that he makes his nearest ap- 
proach to the position of the later Rationalists by maintain- 
ing that some of the highest moral virtues and the ele- 
ments of the doctrine of the Trinity may be discovered 
in the heathen world. But it should be remarked that, 
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in the Platonic representation, of a Power which was 
the source of all being, an infinite Intelligence contain- 
ing the ideas or archetypes of all things, and a Univer- 
sal Soul which dispensed general happiness and beauty, 
he discerned. not the fables of a poetic fancy, nor the 
discoveries of unaided reason, but the direct revela- 
tions which God graciously bestowed upon some phi- 
losophers for their eminent virtues. Nor did he regard 
this as a reward which could be bestowed in any other 
way than through grace and through a Redeemer. His 
conception of an atonement seems to have required no 
reference to the expiatory, but only to the prophetic 
work of Christ: but even this was extended to them by 
the revelations thus afforded. ‘True, they had no distinct 
idea of such a being as Jesus; but he contended that the 
hopes and prophecies of many Jewish saints and seers 
were nearly equalled by some anticipations of the Grecian 
sages, and some predictions of the Persian and Cumean 
Sibyls. Such a Saviour, however indistinctly known, and 
such a revelation, however faint, he hoped might bring 
even the Gentile world under an economy of grace ade- 
quate to the salvation of some, in spite of the general cor- 
ruption under which the apostle deseribesit. These shad- 
owy forms of truth, which reason could neither evoke 
nor drive away, but which haunted the imagination and 
enamored the heart. by their ideal beauty, and which 
therefore “made the folly appear greater as the philoso- 
phy seemed grander,” he regarded as the inspiration of 
the Almighty, and as softening down the abruptness of 
the distinction which many imagined between the Gen- 
tile and the Jewish dispensation. Such a theory, 
though fully sanctioned by the Alexandrian fathers and 
the more orthodox Jerome, was then considered a dan- 
gerous error. We, however, look upon it as not unnat- 
ural in a man conversant with heathen writers eminent 
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for virtue, and with Christian monks abandoned to 
licentiousness. 

This attempt to draw what has been styled the Ulys- 
ses’ bow of theologians, the doctrine of the Trinity, 
was, in Abelard’s circumstances, in the highest degree 
perilous. But he was better prepared than his adver- 
saries imagined. He was evidently familiar with all 
that had previously been written on the subject. His 
authorities are always at hand, and, if he is wrong on 
any point, he is invariably sustained by some eminent 
father. Whatever weight this may now have, it was 
of no small consequence when he wrote. By the ver- 
dict of all candid judges of more recent times, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, he has been exonerated from 
the charge of heresy with respect to the Trinity.* On 
some subjects broached in this work, but more fully de- 
veloped in later treatises, the opinions of eminent men 
will be divided. On many of them he is by no means 
always consistent with himself. Conflicting views could 
unquestionably be cited from his various works, relating 
to the divine purposes, the nature of God, and especi- 
ally the fallen nature of man. With reference to the 
atonement, we regard him, in common with many emi- 
nent writers of the scholastic age, as entirely with the 
modern Socinians, who make it consist in a reconciliation 
between God and man, produced by a manifestation of 
divine truth. As to divine grace, he agreed with the 
Jesuits and Arminians of subsequent periods in main- 
taining that an equal measure of aid is given to all 
men ; but he acknowledged the necessity of such aid 
for the beginning of all good actions.t Every action, in 
his estimation, was good or bad, without reference to 





* Bayle’s Dict., vol. i. p. 29. 
+ Du Pin (Biblioth. of Eccl. Auth. tom. ix.) Hist., p. 122. 
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its external character, but solely according to the inten- 
tion of the actor. Love he regarded as pure, only when 
it is disinterested and has no respect to the benefits we 
receive. 

The Introduction has come down to us in an incom- 
plete form. We have no reliable testimony that it was 
ever brought to a conclusion. It is singular that an- 
other similar work by Abelard, entitled “Christian 
Theology,” though containing two more books, dis- 
cusses nearly the same subjects, and advances very little 
further into the general system of truth. The “ Epit- 
ome of Christian Theology” was written probably not 
by Abelard, but by a pupil,* as an abstract ot his lec- 
tures, and may be looked upon as an outline of the sub- 
jects and course of thought which the completed Intro- 
duction would have embraced, for, as far as the two 
works cover the same ground, the language of the one 
is almost literally that of the other. Some learned men 
assert that a supplement to the third and last book of 
the Introduction now exists in the Bodleian and Bava- 
rian libraries. 

As a specimen of the science of that period, these 
writings are peculiarly interesting. They are a part of 
the first attempt of the modern Church to construct a 
system of religious philosophy, for the previous works 
of Vincent of Lerins, Isidore of Seville, John of Da- 
mascus, and Tagon of Saragossa, were merely compila- 
tions or summaries of primitive doctrine. ‘Their influ- 
ence upon their own age was immense, for, in spite of 
the obloquy his enemies cast upon them, they were 
everywhere eagerly read and extensively admired. Ber- 
nard says that the Introduction had “extended its 
boughs to the sea, and its branches even to Rome,”t 





* Gieseler’s Eccles. Hist., vol. iii. p. 282, note 16. 
ft Patrol. vol. clxxxii., Bern. Op. Epist. 191, p. 357. 
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and as early as the council at Soissons it had’ been de- 
clared that the world was. gone after its author. For 
generations afterwards the most. distinguished writers 
made his various works their model, and Peter Lom- 
bard, who had been his pupil, not only acknowledged his 
own obligations to his master, but was: generally re- 
garded as “an Abelard made a bishop.” 

He appears, however, to have anticipated opposition. 
Ever since his residence in the theological school at 
Laon, two of his fellow-students, Alberic and Lotulph, 
had watched his course, and had seen his. success with 
the most unfriendly feelings. Both were now profess- 
ors in the Episcopal school at Rheims, and the former 
was an archdeacon in the cathedral of that place, and 
had recently been supported by St. Bernard in his ap- 
plication to succeed Wiliam of Champeaux in the bish- 
opric of Chaélons. These men now enjoyed the full 
confidence of Raoul, their archbishop, the primate of 
the Gallican church. They belonged to a party origi- 
nally. formed in accordance with the plans and spirit of 
Gregory VII., but which had recently become ascend- 
ant in Europe, and elated by their victories. 

Its objects were in many respects laudable, for it 
sought to purify the Church, to. restrain the dissolute 
manners of the clergy and the monks, to promote piety 
and education among all classes, and above all to de- 
stroy the corrupt dependence of the Church upon the 
nobility and princes. After a series of conflicts, these 
objects had nearly all been secured, and now the civil 
power throughout Europe had been obliged to succumb 
to the unyielding energy of the papal. The ignorance 
and corruption of the people had at first justified a pol- 
icy, now become needless and intolerable. Aiming to 
hold in their own hands the whole progressive move- 
ment, and asking only for faith in themselves and the 
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Church, they attempted to keep the people always in a 
state of pupilage. Hoping to reach the internal spirit 
by means of the external conduct, they prescribed a 
precise rule for every action, and a specific direction for 
every emergency, and placed a guard of authority over 
the virtue of the man. 

This party was now in the very zenith of its power, 
and held in its hands nearly every important office in the 
Church of every country. Butnow were visible some 
tokens of a new party destined soon to attain great pro- 
minence, especially in the universities and other schools 
of learning. It aimed also to reform and elevate men; 
but it sought to confirm their principles and qualify 
them to act alone. It called on them to exert their own 
minds, to form rules for themselves, and to act by an 
independent judgment. It gave liberty to the religious 
feelings, taught only to convince, and imposed no mas- 
ter but conscience. The intellectual energies of the 
people had already attained some maturity, and they 
‘now begun to inquire for the reasons of their faith and 
practice. Abelard was at present the only prominent 
representative of this nascent party. Even he was un- 
conscious of, and probably would have shrunk from, its 
ultimate tendencies. But his principles, which de- 
manded reasons for faith, and defined the true morality 
of all actions, were sure to undermine the party of mere 
authority in proportion as they should prevail, and, 
‘though his opponents may have. failed to prove what 
they alleged against him, they were correct in regarding 
-him as their enemy. 

Abelard knew nothing of the men from whom came 
the first whispers of complaint. But he treats them 
with contempt and almost defiance, charging them 
with an inability to distinguish between explanations 
and sophisms, and with.an attempt to cover their un- 
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skillfulness in comprehending and explaining truth, by 
extravagant encomiums upon a practical faith. He im- 
putes to them a blind belief of dogmas upon mere au- 
thority and without examination, on the pretence that 
revealed doctrines are not to be understood during the 
present life. Giving them no credit for their assumed 
zeal in behalf of faith and their jealousy of philosophy, 
he compares them to the fox in the fable who pro- 
nounced the grapes sour only when they were found 
unattainable. He inquires of them how, on their prin- 
ciples, they would refute the votaries of a false religion, or 
satisfy those who could not believe without rational con- 
victions. 

But neither argument nor mockeries were sufficient 
to disconcert those who had long been watching for his 
halting. Under their frequently-repeated suggestions, 
a suspicion of Abelard’s orthodoxy was aroused in the 
archbishop’s indolent mind, and a provincial synod of 
bishops and other eminent clergy was convened at 
Soissons, to sit in judgment upon his book, and Conon 
bishop of Palestrina, the Gallican legate of the holy 
see was invited to preside. The right of jurisdiction 
over Abelard was not very clear; but he was probably 
in no humor for relying upon any merely technical 
mode of defence. Fearless and confident of success, he 
presented himself before this tribunal, though the 
clergy and the populace of the place were tumultuous 
against him as a Trithiest, and some of his friends nar- 
rowly escaped being stoned while going to the assem- 
bly. Without hesitation he submitted himself in ad- 
vance to the judgment of the cardinal, and declared 
that if any thing was found in his book contrary to 
the Catholic faith he would instantly retract it and give 
satifaction. ‘The offer was declined, and the volume 
. was referred to the archbishop, who immediately remit- 
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ted it to his two counsellors, Abelard’s accusers, for their 
examination. While they were employed in this wel- 
come task, Abelard preached daily to the people and 
turned the tide of public sentiment in his favor. At 
last a passage was discovered, which the two friends re- 
garded as so heretical that they declared themselves 
overcome with horror, and they hastened with it to the 
author that they might enjoy their triumph over him in 
private. After some words of flattery, they express 
their astonishment that he should have dared to assert 
that “God cannot generate himself, though the divine 
Word was generated by God.” “If you wish it,” said 
Abelard, “I will give you my reasons.” ‘“ What care 
we for human reason in matters of faith ?” cried they; 
“we demand the word of authority!” ‘Open the vol- 
ume of St. Augustine which you have brought,” said 
he, “ and you shall find it.” He soon found for them 
the passage— He who imagines that God has power to 
generate himself is infinitely deceived; for not only 
God, but every corporeal or spiritual being is unable to do 
this.” As they had demanded not the sense of the passage, 
but merely a text, this was all they could claim; but he 
offers to show them that they had fallen into the heresy 
of maintaining that the Father is his own Son. At this 
they became furious, and departed with the threat 
that neither authorities nor reasons should be of any 
avail. 

On the last day of the council, when nothing cen- 
surable had been found in the book, it was proposed 
that the whole subject should be referred to a new 
synod of the diocese of Sens, to which the abbey of St. 
Denis belonged. But in opposition to this, the legate 
was urged to consider how dangerous it would be to 
send before another tribunal a man whose powers of 
persuasion were so irresistible, whose popularity was so 
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overwhelming, and who had dared to open public schools 
without a license and to publish a theological work of 
such importance without the sanction of the Church. 
The archbishop.and the legate were overcome by these 
-arguments, and Abelard’s friends were silenced by au- 
thority and members. The accused was summoned 
before the council and without being permitted to defend 
himself, was condemned to commit his own book to the 
flames. While it was burning, and the assembly showed 
tokens of its dissatisfaction it was whispered in the ears 
of the legate that the book contained the sentiment 
that “God the Father alone is almighty.” The legate 
expressed his astonishment at so gross an error when 
“every child knows” said he, “that the universal faith 
of the Church is that there are three Almighties.” 
“ And yet there are not three Almighties, but one 
Almighty,” whispered a learned professor by his side 
quoting the precise words of the Athanasian symbol. 
The archbishop attempted to divert attention from this 
pointed exposure of the ignorance of the Cardinal, by 
showing that he had only slightly changed some of the 
words of the creed, and then proposed that Abelard 
should publicly profess his faith in their presence. Lest 
even in this he might say something for himself, they 
compelled him to read, like a child who could not trust 
his ‘memory, the Athanasian symbol. With a smoth- 
ered voice, and even weeping, he submitted to the deg- 
tadation, and was committed as a convicted criminal to 
the care of the abbot of ‘St. Medard, a convent in Sois- 
sons. Here it: was hoped he would find ‘a secure 
prison, (1121.) 

Abelard’s submission was not yielded in the spirit of 
a Fenelon. Every principle of impartial justice had 
been violated. "We may easily comprehend, but no one 
can express his mortification. Butthe abbot and monks 
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of St. Medard, proved to be hisfriends, and did every- 
thing to render a residence with them satisfactory to 
him and mutually profitable. They were distinguished 
for piety as well as for literature, and they regarded his 
presence as an invaluable treasure. But the soul of 
Abelard was too violently agitated to receive consola- 
tion. 

The bishop of Chartres had predicted in the Synod 
that these proceedings would bring disgrace upon the 
principal actors in them, and that the public voice 
would soon compel the authorities to release him. The 
real spirit of the age was with him, but its sympathy 
was repressed by a lack of entire confidence in itself. 
It was still bound by the letter of authority. It sus- 
pected its own impulses and hence wanted promptitude 
of expression. But so grossly had all forms of propri- 
ety been disregarded in this case, that the voice of pub- 
lic remonstrance was unrestrained, and no one could en- 
dure the shame of a responsibility for it. Abelard had 
been at St. Medard only a few days when the legate in- 
formed him that he was at liberty, and that his condem- 
nation was reversed at the bar of public opinion. 

He would willingly have remained where his com- 
panions had learned to love him, but the necessity of 
showing that he was free, and the requirement of his 
Superiors compelled him to return to St. Denis. His 
school at the priory was by this time broken up, and he 
found his position in the convent more intolerable than 
before. But the monks soon found an occasion for rid- 
ding themselves of their censor. Some months after 
his return, he unfortunately discovered 'a passage in the 
Venerable Bede’s Commentary on the Acts of the Apos- 
tles in which it is said that Denisor Dionysius the Areop- 
agite was made the bishopof Corinth and not of Athens. 


This seemed to- him inconsistent with the common opin- 
D 
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ion that the founder of the abbey of St. Denis, and the 
reputed apostle of France was the veritable Areopagite 
converted by Paul. Without inquiring how the latter 
could have lived to be a preacher in Gaul near the mid- 
dle of the third century, Abelard merely suggested that 
if Bede was correct, the patron saint of their monastery 
and of France, was not the Areopagite. Having forced 
him to avow his preference for the authority of Bede over 
that of Hildiun, their former abbot and the Book of 
Gests, they denounced him as an enemy to the monas- 
tery and to the kingdom of which St. Denis was the glo- 
rious patron. The whole chapter was assembled and it 
was resolved to send a message to the King announcing 
_the monstrous offence against the majesty of the realm. 
In vain Abelard excused what he had done as a mere 
discovery of Bede’s opinion, and offered to make all 
possible reparation. He was placed under surveillance, 
threatened with the royal vengeance, and it is said that 
he was actually subjected to corporal flagellation. With 
the aid of some of the more reasonable of his brethren 
he effected an escape, and took refuge with his friend 
the prior of St. Ayoul. A letter he wrote back to his 
“dear father Adam, by the grace of God, abbot of St. 
Denis, and his beloved brothers and co-monks,” making 
concessions and suggesting explanations of the difficulty, 
and another from the Count of Champagne, asking for 
his absolution and permission to reside wherever he 
could live according to the monastic rule, were entirely 
fruitless. His return and submission to his brethren was 
demanded under peril of an immediate excommunica- 
tion. The holy brotherhood detested his presence, but 
refused to renounce all connection with a man of such 
-eminence. On the death of the abbot Adam,.and the 
election of Suger, the subsequent regent of the kingdom, 
some political influence was exerted in Abelard’s. behalf 
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in consequence of which permission was given him to 
quit St. Denis, on condition that he should attach him- 
self to no other monastery. 

His state of mind was now favorable to the gloomi- 

est form of monastic seclusion. In former days while 
‘wandering in the wilderness of Champagne he had no- 
ticed a sequestered vale, surrounded by forests, and 
watered by the Ardusson, a small stream flowing into 
the Seine. No mortal foot he believed, had ever defiled 
ist virgin soil, or at least none but that of outlaws. To 
this spot he now turned, and soon obtained from its pos- 
sessors as much of the territory as he might wish to occupy 
and from the bishop of Troyes permission to build there 
an oratory. With a single companion and repeating 
the words, “Lo, I have wandered afar off and have 
made my dwelling in the wilderness,” (Psa. 55: 7.) he 
spent his first night, like the other tenants of the 
forest, on the bare earth, and sheltered only by trees. 
They soon collected some boughs which they bound 
together with osiers and thatch, and so formed a rustic 
chapel which they dedicated to the Holy Trinity they 
had been accused of reviling. By its side they con- 
structed another similar bower for their own abode. 
Thus lodged, they sought their food among the roots 
and fruits with which nature supplied them. Here fora 
-while the agitations of his spirit, stormy and varied 
as his external fortunes, found a temporary lull in 
which ambition was not excited, and pride was not 
wounded, 

And yet if we closely scrutinize his state of mind, we 
shall be convinced that this seclusion could give such a 
man no real peace nor be of long continuance. Devo- 
tion had had no more part in driving him to this wil- 
derness, than it formerly had in sending him to the 

. Cloister, and as no change of society had made him a 
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monk, so no solitude can make him a hermit. He was 
no misanthrope, for nothing would have delighted him 
more even then than to lead the multitude. No “thick 
coming fancies” made retirement busier than the haunts 
of men, no special sympathies with nature had drawn 
him to her fearful solitudes, but he had fled to her only 
because she obtruded upon him no companionship. It 
was simply the bitterness of a defeat, the disappoint- 
ment of his hopes, and the irresolution of a man that 
knows not what to do, that fills his soul. He arraigns 
even Providence as inexorably severe. Under his for- 
mer calamity no sense of injustice had mingled with 
his sorrows, for he felt that he deserved all that he en- 
dured, but in his present degradation he was conscious 
of a grievous outrage. He had been forced into pub- 
licity, where he had honestly devoted his best powers 
to the pursuit and defence of truth, and yet he had been 
hunted down and crushed by authorities whom he had 
reverenced as in the place of God. Like the ancient 
prophet he therefore flew to the desert and thought he 
did well to be angry. 

That rare combination of qualities whichis needful 
to successful greatness, Abelard certainly did not pos- 
sess. If he represented well the rising spirit of his 
times in his keen and restless love of speculation, he 
was destitute of that sagacity which perceives and pro- 
vides for special exigencies, and of that energy which 
bends to its purpose, and harmonizes all influences 
around it. His reflection brought him into sympathy 
with his kind, but not enough with his generation, and 
hence, though he advanced his race, he was vanquished 
in his day. His individuality was peculiar enough to 
give some impulse and special direction to the spirit 
he represented, but it was not vigorous enough to quell 
opposition or to endure overwhelming, but temporary, 
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5 
defeats. He, therefore, appears exultant while leading 
his friends in prosperity, but feeble in the presence of 
superior enemies. 

To save him from the disappointment he was sure to 
find in his solitude, a crowd once more flocks to him 
and turns his desert into a Thebais. On hearing that he 
is free from conventual restraints, a new generation of 
pupils set forth from their cities and chateaux to search 
for and to share his retreat. Their pilgrimage is not 
wearisome, for the object of their devotion is only thirty 
leagues from Paris, and, as we look in upon the scene, 
we behold a curious picture of a remarkable period. 
They throng the forest and entreat him to resume his 
scientific lectures. In vain he pointed to his humble 
cell, his oratory, his coarse and slender fare, and the wild 
desolation around them ; they soon constructed a multitude 
of cabins like his own, and gathered an abundance of the 
same simple food. His reluctant consent to commence 
his lectures under a wide-branching tree with the mor- 
row’s sun, was received with a shout of acclamation. 
Those for whom the costliest luxuries had been insuffi- 
cient, slept soundly upon their beds of leaves, and keenly 
relished the oaten cakes their own hands prepared. Nor 
was this zeal an ephemeral outbreak of sympathetic pas- 
sion; for, at the close of a year, the number was not 
less than six hundred, and increasing. No doubt much 
is to be ascribed to the novelty of the circumstances, in 
which the highest scientific refinement and delicacy of 
taste were combined with the utmost rudeness of accom- 
modation ; but something more than this is needful to 
explain a phenomenon so unexampled. The man whose 
resources were so affluent, and whose character was so 
commanding that, without literary aids, he could interest 
and control young men unaccustomed to restraint, for 
months and even years, must have possessed extraordi- 
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nary abilities. No wonder that the new and more per- 
manent oratory, which his students erected instead of 
that which he had himself built, should now have been 
gratefully dedicated to the Comforter, the Paraclete. As 
he regarded the little village springing up around him, 
as he thought of his increasing fame in spite of his ene- 
mies, and as he anticipated the establishment he was 
here laying for future generations, he found a satisfac- 
tion especially soothing to his wounded spirit. Better 
accommodations and more permanent buildings were 
gradually formed by the labors and contributions of his 
pupils. A curious statue, or group, was placed in his 
chapel, expressive of Abelard’s views of the Trinity in 
the Unity of the divine nature. This consisted of three 
human figures carved from a single block and united at 
their backs, with visages and forms as nearly as possible 
alike, but with emblems and inscriptions expressive of 
the peculiarities of each divine Person. The Father was 
placed in the middle, invested in a long robe, a stole 
hanging from his neck, crossed on his breast and fast- 
ened by a girdle; a cloak covered his shoulders and ex- 
tended on each side to the two other figures, and a 
band hung from the clasp of this cloak, on which was 
inscribed—*“ Filius meus es tu.” On the left side, the 
Son, in a similar robe but without the girdle, had in his 
hands a cross placed on his breast, and a band from his 
left hand bore the inscription—“ Pater meus es tu.” On 
the other side, the Holy Spirit, covered by a similar 
robe, held his hands crossed upon his bosom with the 
legend—“ Ego utriusque spiraculum.” The Father bore 
a crown on his head and held a globe in his left hand, 
indicating his power and sovereignty; the Son wore a 
crown of thorns, and the Holy Spirit a crown of olives. 
It is strange that aman whose whole system of theology 
seems pervaded and built upon the doctrine of the Trin- 
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ity, and who made every object around him expressive 
of it, should have been suspected of rejecting it, and 
even of some “ arritre pensee,” in this dedication of his 
chapel ! 

It would be interesting to have some details of this 
singular establishment. The young eléves who attended 
the large schools of that period were not celebrated for 
their sobriety or literary diligence. Those of Paris 
especially were notorious for their boisterous and intem- 
perate mirth. But nothing like this school was ever 
known before or since. It was common for monasteries 
to be formed in some wild forest or desert, and two of 
the most distinguished were in the neighborhood of the 
Paraclete. But these were under rigid regulations, and 
composed of men professing the most ascetic religious 
habits. Abelard’s community, on the other hand, con- 
sisted of young men, generally of good families, with 
spirits unsoured and buoyant with joyous enthusiasm, in 
pursuit not so much of religion as of intellectual culture, 
restrained by no rules but those adopted by themselves, 
and remote from the observation of ordinary society. 
Their number is not known, but Heloisa afterwards 
speaks of it as infinite. And yet we have some curious 
evidence that the ardor of their pursuits and their per- 
sonal attachment to their preceptor were sufficient to 
maintain a discipline approaching severity. Some secret 
disorders were reported to Maitre Pierre by a servant, 
when they were all summoned into his presence and 
threatened with an entire suspension of his instructions, 
or at least with a dissolution of their community, and a 
requirement that they should reside at Quincy, the dis- 
tance of which would hardly admit of their coming and 
returning the same day. One of their number, Hila- 
rius of England, gave utterance to the general sorrow in 
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ten elegiac stanzas, each of which contains five lines— 
the first four in Latin rhyme, and the last a refrain in 
the French of that period.* 

This establishment was maintained for not less than 
three years [1122-25], and was finally brought to an 
end, rather from external influences than from internal 
languor. The reputation of its master was much extended 
by the rapturous applause of his numerous pupils, and the 
rapid circulation of his writings, to use his own compar- 
ison, as if it were, like the poet’s echo, all voice without 
substantial form. His disposition, as well as his instruc- 
tions had assumed a more serious character, and his 
manner was less adapted to awaken opposition. But a 
much more faultless spirit than his would have been op- 
posed by men, whose real objection was to the whole 
literary tendency he represented. Piping or mourning, 
he could never please them. Such opponents could not 
be satisfied with any refutation of their charges, nor 
with any change in his style. They only laid their plans 
more skilfully and redoubled their activity, They 
would not be found again without definite specifica- 
tions, and a support adequate to the most extreme meas- 
ures. The primate of the Gallican church was already 





* Our readers may like to see a specimen of this peculiar style: 


6. Heu quam crudelis iste nuntius 
Dicens: fratres exite citius ! 
Habitetur vobis Quinciacus ; 
Alioquin non leget monachus. 

Tort avers nos li mestre. 


. Quid, Hilari, quid ergo dubitas ? 
Cur non abis, et villam habitas ? 
Sed te tenet diei brevitas 
Iter longum, et tua gravitas. 

Tort avers nos li mestre. 


Patrologiae. Ab. Op. p. 1855. 
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committed in their favor, not only by his general sym- 
pathies, but by his recent public co-operation. The 
whole party then ascendant were easily alarmed with 
respect to a man whose course seemed so irregular, and 
whose opinions appeared so novel. There were two 
men especially whose influence in the Church was like 
that. of new apostles, but all whose tendencies were as 
opposite as possible to those of Abelard. One of these 
was Norbert, the courtly nobleman whose. remarkable 
conversion from a life of profligacy, by a flash of light- 
ning, seemed to the multitude like that of Saul of Tar- 
sus, who founded an order of preaching monks in the 
terrible valley of Premontre, and who was raised a year 
or two later to the archiepiscopal see of Magdeburg. 
The other was Bernard, the Thaumaturgus of his age, 
the author of the second crusade, the special friend of 
all who were distressed, the irresistible preacher of mo- 
nasticism, the creator of popes, and reckoned by his 
Church as the last of the fathers. It was believed that 
miracles had attended his birth, that guilt could not 
stand before his glance, that his prayers were invariably 
answered, and that he had actually raised the dead. Six 
of his seven brothers followed him to the convent, and 
so powerful were his persuasions to a monastic life that 
mothers and wives trembled when his approach was an- 
nounced. But the beauty of his person, his real abili- 
ties by nature, his graceful manners, and his genuine 
piety made him everywhere acceptable. The rigidity 
even of the Cistercians was not enough to satisfy his 
ascetic longings, and, with thirty congenial companions, 
he threw himself into a nest of robbers, called the Val- 
ley of Wormwood, but which he named Clairvaux, (clear 
valley,) where he founded a new abbey. So severe was 
his discipline, that the very heroism of its endurance, 
together with the fame of his sanctity, attracted so 
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many that a hundred and sixty similar monasteries 
sprung. up under his influence. He was the confidant 
of kings and popes and nobles, and scarcely any thing 
of importance was transacted in the Church without his 
counsel. 

Such men were too honest to embark in any scheme 
of conscious iniquity; but this rendered them the more 
effective when their fears were awakened for the purity 
of the faith. It does not appear that either of them 
ever met Abelard until some years later. But the two 
professors at Rheims commenced at an early period to 
fill their ears with reports of his dangerous expressions 
and conduct. Norbert was easily persuaded to declare 
and to preach against him. In the full belief that the 
last perilous times had come, this fanatical zealot, whose 
influence at that precious period and region was nearly as 
great as Bernard’s, saw, in every important novelty of 
the times, an antichrist demanding his spiritual knight- 
errantry. Bernard’s intelligence and candor were much 
greater, and for a long time he resisted the appeals made 
to his prejudices. But when the two friends submitted 
to him some extracts from Abelard’s works, which, in 
their isolation, apparently or really contradicted the re- 
ceived faith of the Church, the whole heart of the saint 
was aroused. Then it was that this friend of William 
of Champeaux and of Anselm of Laon, and the patron of 
Alberic of Rheims, felt warranted in turning against 
their rival the full power of his impetuous nature. 

Some rumors of these proceedings reached the ears 
of the recluse at the Paraclete and completely destroyed 
his peace. He no longer threw defiance and scorn upon 
enemies whom he knew to be powerful. The recollec- 
tion of what he had suffered at Soissons, and of the utter 
helplessness of the most innocent and virtuous in the 
presence of prejudiced and malicious men, backed by 
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power, awakened the gloomiest apprehensions. As often 
as he heard of an ecclesiastical meeting, he anticipated 
the summons which would drag him before it. He was 
haunted by visions of Athanasius driven to a tomb and 
to the deserts of Egypt by the Arians. He declares 
that he even entertained the thought of leaving Chris- 
tendom to take refuge among heathen and infidels, 
where he hoped he should find the more favor for what 
he had suffered among Christians. The Paraclete lost 
its interest, his lectures ceased to charm, and of course 
his school was soon suspended. He says that the con- 
tinual invectives of his enemies finally rendered him con- 
temptible in the eyes of the ecclesiastical, and even of 
many secular powers, and that his friends were, in nu- 
merous instances, alienated from him, and in others were 
so awed that they concealed their sentiments, 

Whether all this were real, or to a great extent the 
exaggerated picture of his excited fancy, we are glad to 
find him mindful of “one resource, which seemed all 
that now remained to him, viz. to fly to Christ even 
. among his enemies.” The truth was that the manliness 
of his spirit had begun to give way. He_ had lost his 
confidence in his own power, or in God’s determination 
to sustain the cause of truth in the world; he was dis- 
mayed at the amount of passion he saw around him, and 
he had none of the elements of a martyr in his nature. 

In the midst of his agitations, what seemed to him a 
door of hope opened upon him. A deputation from the 
monks of St. Gildas de Rhuys in Brittany waited on 
him and informed him that they had elected him their 
abbot, that the Duke of Brittany warmly seconded their 
choice, and that they already had the consent of the ab- 
bot and the monks of St. Denis to his separation from 
that convent. The dignity thus offered him was in that 
age much coveted, and by accepting it he would be 
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removed to a remote position, where he hoped his ene- 
mies would forget him. In his present mood, he had no 
hesitation in giving them his hearty consent, and in a few 
days he forsook his beloved Paraclete, comparing him- 
self, as he fled westward from the injustice of France, 
to Jerome flying eastward from the oppression of Rome. 
Certainly few places in Christendom presented more fa- 
vorable prospects for escaping from the world than the 
convent he now came to rule. The perpendicular rock 
on which it was built forms the extremity of a promon- 
tory extending south from Vannes among the lagoons 
ef the bay of Morbihan, and is lashed at its base by the 
waves of the Atlantic. It was one of the most ancient 
of all the monasteries in France, having been founded 
by St. Gildas the Wise near the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury. 

It was, however, the singular lot of Abelard that the 
shadows of his life should continually deepen as he ad- 
vanced. He found that there were evils more intolera- 
ble than the privations of the wilderness, or the terrors 
of a morbid fancy. He had entered a barbarous coun- 
try, whose very language was unknown to him, to 
take charge of a troup of cowled savages who knew no 
respect for talent or virtue. Even the most vigorous 
authority would have found it difficult to restrain and 
subdue such men, but from one whose own mind was 
oppressed by melancholy, so enfeebled by perpetual ap- 
prehensions that the slightest opposition appalled him, 
the attempt only awakened scorn. His first sight of 
their riotous debaucheries in which they mockingly in- 
vited him to participate, their lawless insults upon the 
surrounding population, and their rude brawls among 
each other, convinced him that the task he had under- 
taken was beyond his power. To complete his despair 
the tyrannical lord of the country had seized upon the 
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lands belonging to his abbey, and had left no revenues 
for the support of his establishment; the irregularities 
of his monks were encouraged by his prince whose in- 
sults met him abroad, and he knew not where to find 
protection from perpetual violence at home. The great 
evils to which he had previously bowed seemed to him 
as nothing to these numerous annoyances, With inex+ 
pressible sadness he thought of the vanity of all his en+ 
terprises, and from his desolate rock, where the land’s 
extremity permitted no further flight, with an immense 
ocean at his feet, and a gloomy sky above him, he ex- 
claimed, “ From the ends of the earth do I cry unto 
thee, O Lord, in the anguish of my heart!” If he at- 
tempted to perform his sworn duty, as an abbot, he an- 
ticipated a violent death, and if he neglected to do so, 
he feared damnation. 

A singular monument of his profound melancholy at 
this period, has been discovered in the library of the 
Vatican. It is a volume entitled “ Odae flebiles,” or 
Lamentations, and contains a number of elegiac Latin 
chants, with an accompanying musical notation. In 
spite of the pedantic form which the custom of the age 
imposed upon his muse, they are said to be by no means 
destitute of poetical and musical talent, and with his 
other works show that he possessed a rare combination 
of logical and imnginative power. They are six in 
number, and from the subjects selected, it is easy to see 
under a thin veil of biblical fiction the expression of his 
own sorrows. | 

The morbid state of his mind at this time, is also 
shown in the feeling of remorse with which he contem- 
plated his abandonment of the Paraclete, and of his late 
friends. He had, indeed, allowed the sacrifice to be 
discontinued at that consecrated altar; but for this he 
might reasonably have pleaded, on his own ethical prin- 
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ciples, an invincible necessity. Whatever his fault 
might be, he was soon enabled to repair it. 

The abbot of St. Denis had recently (1127) succeeded 
in establishing, before the pope and the French king, 
his only earthly superiors, a claim to the convent of — 
Argenteuil, which time, if not justice, should have ren- 
dered invalid.. Its inmates were therefore compelled to 
depart with no provision for their reception elsewhere, 
and with characters dishonored. During the seven 
years which Heloisa had spent among them, she had 
probably acquired no special reputation for religious 
fervor, for, in her subsequent letters she owns that this 
was not predominant in her heart. But those same let- 
ters indicate a fidelity of devotion to an earthly love, and 
a degree of learning and cultivation, which allow of no 
suspicion of the purity of her character. Such, at least, 
were her qualities of mind and heart: that in this brief 
period, and at twenty-eight years of age, she had at- 
tained the dignity of prioress, and is spoken of with the 
highest respect by her contemporaries. One alone of 
all who knew her could have hesitated on a fit occasion 
to address her, and he was the only one from whom she 
cared to hear. Now, however, even he may venture to 
break his long silence, for she is homeless, and he has a 
tenantless retreat to offer her. The vows they had ta- 
ken, and the conscientious spirit in which he had re- 
solved to observe them, is his apology for that silence, 
but now even common humanity called for his inter- 
ference. Poor and desolate was the asylum to which he 
-would conduct her. Other monasteries gladly offered 
_their wealth to the accomplished prioress.. And it was 
-not.a gloomy will-worship which made her decline them 
all, and choose her abode among those barren rocks and 
-mouldering walls. Each stone, and tree; and column 
there had an interest for her that she would not have given 
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to the house of Our Lady at Loretto. Joyfully she ac- 
cepted of his offer and repaired (1129) with seven of 
her sisters, among whom were probably two of Abelard’s 
own nieces, to a wilderness which only despair had made 
tolerable to him. A formal grant was made to her of 
the oratory and all pertaining to it, and the act was 
confirmed immediately by the bishop of Troyes, and 
two years afterwards by the pope himself. 

During all these proceedings we are not informed 
that the lovers actually met in person. If they did so 
it must have been in very discordant characters. He 
was no longer the haughty, handsome, and irresistible 
Abelard who once reigned in the gay circles of Paris! 
His cheek was sunken, his eye was dim and downcast, 
his form was bowed, his manners were cold, his virtues 
were stern, and he had no taste for pleasure. Sorrow 
had indeed sat heavy on Heloisa’s soul, but its bright- 
ness had not been dimmed; she was still young and 
lofty minded, and though habitually reserved, she was 
capable of a passion especially for him which was soon 
to show its tempestuous power. 

Thus was founded the celebrated Paraclete of which 
Heloisa became the first abbess. Its poverty and desola- 
tion were for a while extreme; but God became the 
true Paraclete of its inhabitants, and awakened in their 
behalf such an interest that, before the close of the year, 
they scarcely knew how to dispose of their offerings. 
‘Lands and privileges were lavished upon them by the 
lord of Nogent, whose niece became an inmate ; by the 
_countess of Champagne, and even by the king of France. 
Such favor, too, was vouchsafed to her who presided 
over them, that the bishops loved her as a daughter, the 
abbots as a sister, the laymen as a mother, and all.alike 
admired her devotion, her prudence, and her incompara- 
-ble mildness and patience.” She is said, indeed, rarely 
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to have been seen ; but the more eagerly was her spirit- 
ual counsel sought. 

Summoned, as he now was, by the public voice to exert 
himself for the new community, Abelard ventured to 
preach in their behalf, and even to seek some repose in 
their peaceful society from the perpetual tempest of his 
own abode. Something was said also of a plan by which 
he would become a frequent visitor among them as their 
spiritual counsellor. But, with his usual sensitiveness 
to public opinion, the rumor of some gross imputations 
upon his motives in these visits, terrified him, and he re- 
solved forever to leave the Paraclete and betake him- 
self once more to his rockyden. In hope of forgetting 
his troubles, he devotes himself more entirely to his 
theological studies; but the implacable monks now set 
themselves deliberately at work either to frighten him 
from his post, or, in real truth, to remove him by assas- 
sination. The sacred chalice was poisoned, and he is 
saved from drinking of it by a friendly warning. A 
strange monk died in convulsions ‘after eating of food 
refused by him, but prepared for him by a servant who 
immediately fled. -His horse was in some way made 
fractious and occasioned a fall from which he never 
fully recovered. 

When Innocent II. -was driven from Rome by a rival 
pope, and took refuge in France, he was waited upon 
bya large concourse of literary and religious men of 
distinction, among whom are mentioned with especial 
honor, Bernard, the Abbot of Clairvaux, and Abelard, 
abbot of St. Gildas. These two men, then unquestion- 
ably the most illustrious representatives of the Gallican 
church, now met in the presence of the supreme pon- 
tiff, and in his hour of need declare themselves his par- 
tisans. Bonds of friendship were formed with persons 
in authority which might become of service in subse- 
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quent life. Two objects, however, of more immediate 
consequence were secured by Abelard, viz: the charter 
of the Paraclete, and the appointment of a papal legate 
to inquire into the conduct of the monks of St. Gildas. 
By the assistance of this legate, a number of his refrac- 
tory subjects were excommunicated, and the more vio- 
lent of the remainder were bound by a sacramental 
oath to abstain from their machinations. All, however, 
was soon found in vain, for equally formidable foes still 
remained, and he daily saw the sword of death sus- 
pended over his head by a single hair. When finally 
assailed by the daggers of his enemies in his own 
apartments, he escaped by a subterraneous passage, and 
found an asylum with a neighboring lord. 

In this retreat he wrote the long epistle to a friend 
which contains nearly all we know of his previous life. 
This friend, whom he calls his “most beloved brother 
in Christ, and his most familiar associate during a long 
intercourse,” had requested his counsel under some ex- 
traordinary misfortune, and this narrative was returned 
that the sufferer might compare his afflictions with 
those there recorded, and regard them either as com- 
paratively nothing, or as so light that they might be 
endured with greater patience. It is called a “ History 
of Calamities,” for he regards his whole life as a series 
of misfortunes. In estimating its value we should not 
forget the spirit and object of its author. It was writ- 
ten to relieve a dark picture by one still darker. Most 
autobiographies need allowance for the coloring of self- 
flattery. Augustine’s Confessions were composed with a 
joyful confidence in divine grace, and Rousseau’s with 
an assured confidence in himself, but Abelard’s Epistle 
with a real bitterness of spirit against himself. His 
severe self-accusations ought to be regarded as the 
worst and not as the best me could say, of himself. Its 
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conclusion shows that grace had made him rich, when 
providence had made him poor: “ But as all things are 
under divine control, every believer in Christ may find 
consolation under each trial in the assurance that God’s 
goodness will permit nothing inconsistent with his gen- 
eral plan, and that even those things which are done 
with a perverse design shall issue in the best result. 
In every condition, therefore, he should say, ‘ Thy will 
be done.’ No one then should allow himself to mur- 
mur, for he would thus show that he prefers his own to 
the divine will.” 

The friend to whom this epistle was directed, lived 
near the Paraclete, and perhaps was the single com- 
panion who accompanied Abelard on his first journey 
thither. It was natural that he should show it to He- 
loisa. Its immediate effect no human eye witnessed, 
but she has left monuments of her internal conflicts 
which are as enduring as the world. For five tedious 
years again he had not visited her, nor sent one note of 
remembrance. She may have justified his prudence, 
but now when she saw he had time to bestow on the 
sorrows of his friend, she resolved to claim some of it 
for herself. As she read the account of his present 
dangers and sufferings, her anxieties for him became 
insupportable, and she could endure his silence no lon- 
ger. Accordingly, she sends him one of the most 
thrilling appeals that ever was written. She reproaches 
him for his apparent neglects, appeals to his heart by 
the memory of other days, and to his conscience by the 
vows he had made her, and which no monastic obliga- 
tions could quite efface, and entreats him to send her 
some news of his situation, and some consolation for 
her anxious spirit. Thus was commenced that series 
of inimitable letters which have done more to immor- 
talize the names of Abelard and Heloisa in the popular 
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mind than the ponderous tomes on divinity, which he 
wrote for the learned. It should be read, however, not 
in the elegant but meretricious paraphrase of Pope 
who could never appreciate a devotion like Heloisa’s, 
that surmounted and survived all lower passion. Under 
the pedantic forms and imagery which the habit of the 
age imposed, the spirit of a glowing common humanity, 
breaks forth and draws a response from every human 
bosom. She writes under the impulse of an emotion 
which at first and generally she keeps under control, 
but which occasionally sweeps over her soul with an 
overpowering energy. Abelard writes, not as her lover, 
- for he has long learned to regard such a character as 
unlawful to them both, but as a spiritual counsellor to 
his “dear sister in the Lord,” and he strives to calm 
the surges of her breast by awakening within it a 
higher affection. In this character, she at last consents 
to regard him, and their correspondence closes with a 
rule for the regulation of her convent. It is easy to 
see, however, that though her judgment is convinced of 
the duty and the necessity to which she must submit, 
her heart yields with a reluctant scepticism. She would 
not then at least, have written “a curse on all laws 
which love has not made ;” but if she could have worked 
her better instincts to a clear consciousness, she would 
have joined the innumerable multitude who, in later 
times, have poured forth a cordial anathema on those 
laws which, in the name of God had made such love a 
crime. 

It is pleasant to contemplate the tranquil years 
which follow in Abelard’s life. Heloisa has conquered 
his reserve, and it is now understood that they may inter- 
change ideas on all subjects but one. Paraclete be- 
comes a part of his charge, and as his sons have proved 
intractable, he has the more time to give to his daugh- 
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ters. The rule he prescribed, proposed for their at- 
tainment not so much monastic austerities, as those 
common virtues by which happiness is imparted to 
every society. He dwells, however, on the three lead- 
ing requirements of the cloister, and in accordance 
with the suggestions of the abbess, so moderated the 
rigidity of the ordinary regulations as to conform them 
to the weakness of human nature, and especially of the 
sex. In an address relating to their studies, he exhorts 
them to make a knowledge of the Scriptures in the 
original languages, the leading object of their educa- 
tion, especially as they had in their mother abbess an 
all-sufficient example and instructress. The tribute he 
pays to Heloisa’s learning in the three languages, the 
Latin, the Greek, and the Hebrew, the knowledge of 
which he confesses to the shame of the other sex, had 
long been lost elsewhere, is amply confirmed by other 
testimony. The sisters enthusiastically complied with 
this advice; and when insuperable difficulties arose in 
the interpretation of the sacred Word, they sent to him 
their Problems, which he solved, and the answers re- 
main in a collection embodied in his works. He com- 
posed also a number of sermons on the principal fes- 
tivals observed in the Church, and some hymns to be 
sung in the daily services of their convent, which he 
collected and dedicated to them in a few tender and 
simple words. Finally, at her request, he wrote a com- 
mentary on the first chapter of Genesis which he 
entitled Hexumeron. 

These, however, constitute but a small part of his 
labors during this interesting period. His former trea- 
tises were revised and completed, and the opinions pub- 
lished in his Introduction were reproduced with 
numerous additions, in his Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans, and more especially in his Christian 
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Theology. An important work on ethics entitled, 
“ Know thyself,” and a dialogue between a philosopher, 
a Jew, and a Christian, are also to be referred to this 
fruitful season of leisure. Altogether, the works which 
bear his name constitute a body of dialectic philosophy 
and of apologetical dogmatics, ethical and polemical 
theology, which embrace very nearly all the science of 
that age. ‘They placed him beyond doubt at the sum- 
mit of literary renown. In general influence and 
activity in the Church, Bernard, though much younger, 
was perhaps his superior, but in learning and logical 
skill, he was confessedly pre-eminent. 

Most of Abelard’s time, we know, was spent either 
in Brittany or at the Paraclete; but the details of his 
life at this period cannot be determined. It is e. g. 
impossible to decide how long he remained with the 
friendly lord at whose chateau he wrote the account of 
his Calamities. As his letters to Heloisa were directed 
from Brittany, we may reasonably conclude that most 
of his compositions for the Paraclete were sent from the 
same asylum. Nor are we informed when he broke 
off his connection with the convent of St. Gildas. We 
know he actually ceased to reside there, (about 1134,) 
and that he resumed the habit of a monk of St. Denis 
without becoming an inmate within its walls ; but it is 
equally clear that he retained the name and rank of the 
abbot of Gildas until his death. Indeed we have the 
testimony of John of Salisbury that (about 1136) he 
returned once more to Paris and on Mount St. Gene- 
vieve, the scene of his earliest public efforts, opened a 
school for instruction in dialectics. In the friendship 
of the highest dignitaries of the ecclesiastical, and even 
the political world, his mind resumed, at the age of fifty- 
seven, its original cheerfulness and activity. His ear- 
liest enemies disappear from the scene, and he exhibits 
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a confidence to which he had long been a stranger. But 
the spirit which must ever be ascendant in his church 
wasnotovercome. The free investigation which he incul- 
cated, both by precept and example, was itself regarded 
as an unwarrantable boldness, and could not fail to 
alarm men of a purely practical tendency. Unfortu- 
nately, too, some of his pupils had never been taught 
moderation, as he had been, by the terrors of authority 
or by a thorough investigation of their subjects. Ar- 
nold of Brescia was one of these, and by the tumults 
he excited at Rome and throughout Italy, and by the 
connection he asserted between his views and those of 
his master, he aroused suspicions from which no disa- 
vowals of Abelard could entirely exonerate his cause. 
We have no disposition to impeach the sincerity of the 
men by whom Abelard was assailed. It is a cheap way 
of settling all controversial matters to ascribe unmiti- 
gated right or wrong to the contending parties, or 
equally to balance the guilt between them. But true 
historical justice demands that we should search out 
the actual merits of each. In the present case, the 
conflict was more sublime than one between chicanery 
and sincerity. It was between the representatives of 
honest opinions. On the one hand was a party which 
had been progressive, but which was now ascendant and 
réactionary, and on the other was a new influence just 
becoming conscious of its tendencies, and destined ulti- 
mately to break the limits of all authority but that of 
the word of God. 

Abelard and Bernard were unquestionably the repre- 
sentatives of these respective parties. ‘They had, for 
years, beheld each other at a distance ; now they were 
brought into direct conflict. Clairvaux was only a few 
miles from the Paraclete, and it was by no means unnat- 
ural that the distinguished heads of the two establish- 
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ments should hold some intercourse. On the first oc- 
casion of a special visit to the learned sisterhood, Ber- 
nard gained much admiration for his preaching and his 
glowing piety, bestowed great praise upon the order and 
rules of the house, and found but one deviation from 
established forms, which he was inclined to censure. 
This was the use of the phrase “ supersubstantial 
bread,” instead of the words “ daily bread,” in the form 
of the Lord’s Prayer, which Abelard had prepared. On 
hearing of this criticism of the saintly visitor, Abelard 
wrote him a letter in which he not only justifies the use 
of the word he had chosen, by a reference to the au- 
thority of Matthew, a personal disciple of our Lord, 
instead of that of Luke, who must have written from 
the report of others, and by the universal voice of the 
primitive and the Greek church; but he charges Ber- 
nard’s preference of Luke’s version to a secret leaning 
to human reason, and points out in the church service 
of the Cistercian monks many novelties which he treats 
as absurd but allowable puerilities. To such a style of 
address Bernard was but little accustomed, and may well 
be supposed peculiarly sensitive. 

For some time, however, Bernard refused to make 
any personal attack. He professes, we doubt not sin- 
cerely, to dread the power and subtilty of the greatest 
dialectician of the age. He was twelve years younger 
than his opponent, and by no means in the zenith of his 
fame. His friend, William abbot of St. Thierry, had 
extracted from Abelard’s principal works thirteen prop- 
ositions, which were pronounced dangerous heresies, 
and were sent with many comments for his perusal. It 
was not till a second and larger letter that he became 
convinced of his duty to engage in this controversy. 
The gravity of some of these allegations, the refusal of 
all others to whom the business more properly belonged 
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to act in the matter, and above all the extensive and 
rapid propagation of Abelard’s views, seem.to have de- 
cided him. He proceeded on the Scriptural direction 
of an interview first by themselves, and then before 
witnesses. In these meetings he obtained only unim- 
portant concessions and explanations, and became in- 
tensely zealous in his denunciations of Abelard as a 
heretic not in error only, but in obstinacy and in de- 
fence of error. He was accustomed to do nothing 
with a weak hand. By numerous letters, especially to 
the Pope and other influential dignitaries of the Church, 
and by personal interviews and preaching, he produced 
a powerful impression on the public mind, of the dan- 
gers to the general faith, 

Abelard soon found the storm so thickening around 
him, that he judged it wise to meet it before it became 
resistless. He requested the archbishop of Sens, to 
whose jurisdiction he appropriately belonged, to bring 
the cause before the bishops and clergy of that diocese. 
A favorable opportunity was expected in a few days. 
A great solemnity was appointed for the translation of 
a saint’s reliques into the cathedral of Sens, when the 
king of France and the counts of Nevers and Cham- 
pagne, and a vast multitude of bishops, professors, ab- 
bots, and other clergy, were to be assembled, Before 
this meeting Abelard and Bernard were summoned. . 
The latter acknowledges that at first he ‘“ dissembled” 
and refused to appear as an accuser, but finally he pro- 
fessed to yield to the entreaties of his friends. 

Of this magnificent assembly, (June 2, 1140,) we 
have two very different accounts, written by honest men 
who, doubtless, described such facts as the proclivities 
of each inclined them to select. We conclude from 
them, however, that, on the second day, when all were 
gathered to witness this intellectual duel between 
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these real chiefs of Christendom, Bernard, who had 
been the object of universal admiration for his address 
on the reliques the preceding day, meekly refused to 
appear personally against any one, and presented ex- 
tracts from Abelard’s work as the only accuser. These 
were delivered into the hands of the person officiating 
as “Promoter,” who had not read far before Abelard 
exclaimed, “I appeal to Rome,” and immediately with- 
drew from the assembly. 

This unexpected proceeding on the part of Abelard 
is accounted for by the admirers of the Saint on the 
ground that guilt could never withstand his “ miracu- 
lous glance ;” but others allege that the temper of the 
assembly was too unfavorable to allow any hope of jus- 
tice. ‘The picture of disorder and drunkenness which 
Berenger presents us, may be true of individuals, but 
not of the great body of the Synod, and Otho’s asser- 
tion that even in the royal presence Abelard feared a 
popular tumult under the enthusiastic excitement pre- 
viously awakened by Bernard, may be also true, but the 
latter only shows how sensitive and timid the mind of 
the philosopher remained. There was, indeed, no pro- 
bability of an impartial trial, and yet one cannot but 
feel that this was a lame and impotent conclusion of the 
affair. We are compelled to yield some credit to the 
assertion of his enemies that he afterwards confessed to 
his friends, that, “ when he looked around on the vast 
multitude, his memory became disturbed, his reason 
was clouded, and his faculties generally forsook him.” 

Though Abelard had previously submitted himself to 
the judgment of the Synod, his appeal was allowed. 
Nothing was done against him personally; but the prop- 
ositions professedly extracted from his books were con- 
demned, Bernard was appointed to defend the pro- 
ceedings of the Synod by letter before the court of 
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Rome, a commission which he zealously and successfully 
performed. Driven to extremities by the extravagances 
of Arnold of Brescia, the holy father was then in no 
mood to look favorably upon the master. Abelard and 
Arnold were condemned in the same document. It 
was assumed that Bernard’s propositions contained the 
exact sense intended by Abelard, and not only was the 
sentence of the council confirmed, but the archbishops 
were commanded to confine the heretics and burn their 
works. 

On hearing the action of the council, Abelard re- 
solved to see Rome and plead his own cause there. But 
old as he then was, being in his sixty-first year, and 
prematurely infirm, he found such a journey on foot too 
severe for him. He ventured to ask for rest and re- 
freshment from Peter the Venerable, the abbot of 
Clugni, so renowned for his goodness and wisdom. 
While enjoying the hospitality of this man of God, he 
received a visit from the General of the Cistercian order 
through whose intervention was effected another meet- 
ing and an apparent reconciliation between the saint 
and the philosopher. Peter now obtained from Rome a 
suspension of the sentence pronounced against Abelard, 
and permission for him to end his days in the sacred re- 
tirement of Clugni. Meanwhile Abelard addressed to 
the universal Church a manly vindication of his ortho- 
doxy, a calm and submissive but a firm denial of the 
charges alleged against him, and a solemn appeal to 
Christendom from the sentence of his judges. To the 
abbess of the Paraclete also he sent a special address, 
in which he avows his conviction that his logical science 
had been the true ground for men’s prejudice against 
him, and his firm faith in all that the Church believed. 
Then, after specifying the articles of his belief, he con- 
cludes by saying—* I seek not to be a philosopher to 
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the spurning of Paul, nor an Aristotle to the rejection 
of Christ, since through no other name under heaven do 
I look for salvation. This, then, is the faith in which I 
rest, and whence I draw the firmness of my hope. Thus 
safely placed I fear not the howling of Scylla; I smile 
at the whirling gulf of Charybdis; nor do the deadly 
strains of the Syrens make me shudder. The storm 
may rage, but cannot shake me; the winds may blow, 
but cannot move me, so firmly do I stand on the solid 
rock.” 

A very few words will describe what now remains of 
Abelard’s life. His health was completely broken. He 
renounced all ambitious desires and apparently all re- 
sentments. He could not cease to be intellectual and 
instructive ; but he no longer sought the world’s notice. 
He became a model of spirituality and even of austere 
humility. The abbot and monks of Clugni regarded him 
as the richest present heaven could send them. “Never 
did I behold,” says Peter in his letter to Heloisa, “sub- 
jection so lowly, or abstemiousness so exemplary. More 
than what he absolutely needed he never sought for him- 
self, and he condemned it in others. His reading was 
almost incessant ; he prayed frequently, and never broke 
silence, except when importuned by the monks, he some- 
times conversed with them, or in public explained the 
great maxims of religion. When able, he celebrated 
the sacred mysteries, offering to God the sacrifice of the 
immortal Lamb, and after his reconciliation to the apos- 
tolic see, almost daily. In short, his mind and tongue 
and hand were ever employed in the duties of religion, 
in developing the truths of philosophy, or in the pro- 
found researches of literature.” 

For a change of air he was removed to the priory of 
St. Marcellus, a dependency of Clugni, where he wrote 
some discourses, but soon died in the sixty-third year 
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of his age, (April 21, 1142.) By his own and Heloisa’s 
request, his body was removed to the Paraclete by the 
kind abbot Peter himself, who of all men knew best 
how to pour consolation into the bosom of one who had 
the heart, though not the privileges, of a wife. A writ- 
ten absolution from all his sins was hung upon his tomb; 
but we may hope that one still mightier than the good ab- 
bot, who opens and no man shuts, had released him from 
every bond, and had laid him to rest in eternal peace. 

Heloisa survived him twenty-one years, just the num- 
ber which had made the difference in their ages. Each 
year she lived she deserved and received more and more 
of the love and admiration of her contemporaries, until 
she was ranked above all women. Succeeding ages have 
joined in praising not merely her intellect, but her he- 
roic spirit, and finally her exalted piety. She was origi- 
nally interred by the side of Abelard ; but three centu- 
ries later her remains were placed in the same tomb with 
his. Popular fury, in the time of the Revolution, re- 
spected their dust, and they were removed first to a se- 
pulchral chapel, formed out of the ruins of the Paraclete, 
in the Garden of the Museum of French Monuments, in 
Paris, (1800,) and finally, with the beautiful chapel, to 
the cemetery of Pére la Chaise. On the plinth of the 
monument, which public affection has thus raised, their 
names are alternately inscribed with the Greek words 
dst ovpnerieypévot, “always united,” 
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ARTICLE ITI. 


THE ANTECEDENTS OF THE MORAVIANS. 


In one of the eastern Circles of the hereditary pos- 
sessions of the House of Austria, remote from the 
capitol, girt round on three sides by the Carpathian 
ranges, is situated a Margraviate, whose size scarce dots 
the map of Europe, but whose fame seems destined to 
endure as long and 


Far as His name is known. 


Ecclesiastical historians relate, on what they deem 
good authority, that the Roman Emperor, Marcus Au- 
relius, in one of his foreign wars, was reduced to great 
suffering and imminent peril, from want of water and 


from intense heat. Being informed that his “ Mely- 
tenian legion, composed entirely of Christians, were 
accustomed to obtain whatever they asked, by their 
prayers,” he commanded them for his relief to call 
upon the God they worshipped. In obedience to 
this direction, the whole legion simultaneously fell 
upon their knees and earnestly besought divine inter- 
position. Almost immediately thereupon, the sky was 
overcast, and, while a refreshing shower descended upon 
the imperial troops, a terrific storm of thunder, lightning 
and rain, burst upon the panic-stricken enemy, and 
they broke and fled in wild dismay. 

The Roman annalist fixes the time of this incident as 
the year one hundred and seventy-eight, and desig- 
nates the place of its occurrence, as the land of the 


barbarous Quadi. 
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Often vanquished but never subjugated, these fierce 
Teutons migrated westward. Of their tribal successors 
the Scyri, the Rugi, and the Heruli, little beyond their 
uncouth names is known. The Heruli were followed by 
the warlike Lombards, who, in their turn, were in the year 
550, swept away by a Sclavonic irruption from the banks 
of the Danube. To distinguish this colony from other 
numerous offshoots of the same fruitful stock, the in- 
habitants, from a river of their country—Morava—were 
called Moravians. 

That such a sequestered and fractional nook of one 
of the most ignorant and papistically bigoted realms of 
Europe, should by the primitive purity and virtues of 
its not very remote inhabitants, furnish the best syno- 
nym and living symbol of apostolic faith and zeal, we 
are aware will by most readers be regarded as a mar- 
vel if not a veritable myth. Sure we are, that a sketch 
of the religious antecedents of this wonderful and “ pe- 
culiar people,” cannot fail of interesting, and we would 
fain hope, of stimulating the lagging zeal and faith and 
alms of some, who think they are living for the conver- 
sion of the world to God. 

In the year 1373, John Huss was born in Bohemia. 
At the University of Prague, then in its zenith, he ac- 
quired, for that age, a very thorough and sound theolo- 
gical education. In the year 1402, he was appointed 
“Bohemian preacher” in the Bethlehem chapel, at 
Prague. ‘The sanctity of his manners, his erudition, 
his eloquence and withal the novelty of his doctrine, 
soon gave the young preacher a wide reputation and a 
strong personal influence. 

More than twenty years had elapsed since the set- 
ting, in England, of the ‘morning star of the Reforma- 
tion,’ but some beams thereof had penetrated the moun- 
tains of Bohemia. 
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Huss adopted and boldly preached the sentiments of 
the English heretic. "With the aid of his assistants, 
Jerome and Jacobellus, he translated Wycliffe’s ver- 
sion of the Scriptures. His own treatise on the six 
errors of the Romish Church, Luther like, he nailed to 
the walls of his Bethlehem Chapel. These and other 
similar acts of boldness and independence, could not 
long go unnoticed. In the year 1410, two hundred 
volumes of copies of Wycliffe’s writings were burned in 
the archbishop’s palace at Prague, and further preaching 
was prohibited in the Bethlehem Chapel. 

At length, the tidings reached Rome, and Huss, after 
being publicly summoned, was excommunicated. He 
did not, however, intermit his labors ; wherever he went 
immense crowds continued to flock around him ‘ eager 
to catch his words.’ 

In the year 1414, under the passport of the Emperor 
Sigismund, he appeared at Constance, ‘to defend his 
opinions before the clergy of all nations.’ That famous 
council which could find time to make one pope and de- 
pose three, examine the doctrines of the dead Wycliffe, 
adjudge his bones to be exhumed and burned, had not 
sufficient leisure patiently to hear and try the living 
Bohemian preacher. 

Notwithstanding he held the papal and imperial ‘ safe 
conduct,’ soon after his arrival at Constance, for yet 
safer keeping and, that he might be forthcoming when 
wanted, he was thrust into the dungeon of the Domini- 
can monastery. Despite the indignant remonstances of 
the Bohemian and Moravian nobles, he remained im- 
prisoned from November, to the following July. On 
the sixth of that month, which was his forty-third 
birth day, he was wanted ; the long foregone conclusion 
was finally arrived at, and the same day executed. As 
the fagots were filled up to his chin, “ What,” said he, 
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“ are you going to burn a goose? In one century you will 
have a swan,* you can neither roast nor boil. Instead 
of a feeble goose, the truth will send forth eagles and 
keen-eyed falcons.” 

The ashes of this intrepid John the Baptist, were 
carefully collected and thrown into the Rhine, and in 
their onward flow into the North, to every duchy and 
principality and kingdom they touched, they published 
and protested the foul wrong done, and the atrocious 
violation of papal and of imperial faith. 

As before intimated, the writings of Wycliffe, and his 
translations of the Bible, had already found their way to 
the continent. Lord Cobham, one of the Lollard 
leaders, in England, at the request of Huss, caused 
all the works of Wycliffe to be copied and sent to 
France, Spain, Germany, &c. Nowhere was the good 
seed more plenteous, and nowhere did it seem to 
find and fall upon such ‘ good ground,’ as in Bohemia. — 

Queen Anne, of that kingdom, who died in 1394, is 
said to have possessed and ‘constantly read’ the gos- 
pels in the English, German, Bohemian and Latin lan- 
guages. ‘There have survived and come down to us ten 
different translations of the New, and fourteen of the 
Old Testament, in the Bohemian language. Huss, 
more than any of his predecessors or contemporaries, 
appealed to the Scriptures in all his sermons, and con- 
troversial discussions with priest and pope and people, 
not only as supreme authority, but as a book known and 
understood by allclasses. Nothing excited greater sur- 
prise in the Councils of Constance and Basle, than the 
profound learning, and familiarity with the Word, dis- 
played in all religious points discussed by the Bohemian 
and Moravian members. | 





* Huss, in Bohemian, signifies goose. Luther’s coat of arms or 
device, was a swan. 
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In the long and bloody wars which followed, if they 
were not caused by the martyrdom of Huss, the principles 
of the book of peace, however widely diffused, were 
seemingly almost entirely disregarded. The adherents 
of the faith of Huss were speedily divided into two 
great antagonistic parties—Calixtines and Taborites. 
The Calixtines at first embraced only those who advo- 
cated the giving the laity the chalice ;* subsequently they 
beeame for a time, one of the dominant Protestant sects 
of Europe. At the Council of Basle, Nov. 14th, 1433, 
after making some concessions, their representatives 
were recognised as a religious sect and parcel of eccle- 
siastical Germany. Under George Podiobrad, they had 
the ascendency in Bohemia over all religious sectaries 
from 1450 to 1470. During the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, they often appear as taking part in the 
civil and religious wars that raged; persecuting and 
being persecuted; assisting to elect and depose kings 
and emperors; now victors, and anon exiles. They 
united with the Lutherans and Bohemian brethren, in 
petitioning Rodolph I. to establish and confirm certain 
church privileges, and religious toleration generally ; 
and, with all Protestants, in defence of that imperial 
grant, they became active partisans in the Thirty Years 
War. 

After the disastrous overthrow of the Protestant 
cause in 1620, their name, as a present living sect, dis- 
appears from the page of history; with Calvinist and 
Lutheran their remains were gathered and garnered 
among their ancient lineal kith, the Bohemian Bro- 
therhood. 

The Taborites originally included those who followed 
the leadership of the renowned Ziska, under whose aus- 





* Lat. Calix: Eng. Cup. 
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pices was built, in the year 1419, in Bohemia, in the 
Circle of Beechin, upon a mountain slope, where Huss 
had once preached—for a stronghold and rallying point 
—the city of Tabor. On its outer gate were suspended 
two shields; one bore the significant device of an an- 
gel extending a cup to the people ; the other presented 
the unmistakable portrait of the blind old man whose 
name was so long their “tower of strength.” In no 
sense was the Taborite chief the religious successor of 
“the gentle Huss.” Perchance the times did not yet 
befit the coming “swan.” Ziska affected to regard him- 
self an “instrument of the wrath of God.” He was 
indeed, one of the “eagles”—fierce and remorseless, 
that never stooped from his mountain eyrie but to waste 
and to devour. Victor on a hundred bloody fields, nine 
years after the death of Huss the pestilence touched 
him, and his iron battle-axe was hung over his tomb in 
the church of Czaslan. The fable that his skin was 
flayed and stretched upon a drumhead, to be beat before 
his troops when going into battle, but feebly indicates 
the potency of that name. The emperor Ferdinand L., 
happening to enter the church where the hero had 
slept more than a hundred years, being told who was 
buried there, immediately left the church and the town. 
Two centuries even were not sufficient to abate the im- 
perial terror and hate of that name; as late as 1627, by 
an emperor’s order, the tomb was demolished and the 
dread bones were removed. 

Though such was his remote posthumous fame, his 
immediate personal influence upon his adherents seems 
to have expired with him. His successor, Andrew 
Procopius, able and valiant, but without the tact and 
prestige of his predecessor, could not restrain the fero- 
city and plundering propensities of the lawless hordes 
by which he was surrounded, At length, Catholic and 
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Calixtine united, and in 1484, obtained a decisive vic- 
tory over the Taborites. From that blow, politically, 
they never recovered. Weakened, humbled and dis- 
pirited, they seem to have dropped ‘carnal weapons,’ 
and henceforth to have relied only upon the pen, the 
tongue and Bunyan’s “all prayer.” Their defences be- 
fore the diet of the States, their doctrinal expositions, 
and other theological discussions, gradually gave to their 
confession of faith, a completeness, and a scriptural sim- 
plicity and spirituality, possessed by no other body of 
reformers until the clear Protestant light of the six- 
teenth century beamed upon Germany. ‘They acknow- 
ledged the supreme authority of the Word of God, in 
all doubtful matters. The ordinances of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, they administered with great sim- 
plicity; the simple application of water, and the 
declaration that it was done in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, constituted the former, while 
the latter was observed and regarded without rubric, 
priestly garment or the interposition of the generally 
unknown Latin tongue. Church discipline was exer- 
cised upon all offenders without respect of persons. In 
all their intercourse, they addressed each other as bro- 
ther and sister; as far as practicable, they acknow- 
ledged this equality and community by having one 
common table. But no civil humility, no individual 
piety, no purity of church principle or practice, could 
avert or long protract thcir fate. Their warlike mis- 
sion was accomplished,—their hour had come; “ after 
us,” said the distinguished John Rockyzan, “shall 
arise a people who will go through the work and ac- 
complish a reformation pleasing to God, and profitable 
to man.” In the year 1457, the distinctive existence 
of the Taborites was merged in the society of the 
Bohemian Brotherhood. 
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Our sketch of the ancestral antecedents of the Mo- 
ravians might be thought too brief and incomplete if 
we omitted to notice another version of their origin, 
some particulars of which, we would gladly believe, are 
not altogether monkish inventions. ‘The Moravian 
Brethren themselves are fond of dating their eccle- 
siastical origin back to the ninth century, when 
their pagan ancestors. were visited by two Greek mis- 
sionaries from Constantinople. Under their teach- 
ings, it is alleged that between the years 860 and 
870, the kings of Bulgaria and Moravia were converted, 
and with their subjects received into the communion 
of the Greek Church. Cyrillus, one of the monkish 
missionaries, translated for their use the Scriptures into 
the Sclavonic language. Methodius, the other, became 
their first bishop. In process of time, after many strug- 
gles, king and subjects generally were constrained to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the head of the Latin 
Church. Of the few who adhered to the rites of the 
mother Church the most part united, in 1176, with the 
new set of the Waldenses, “and,”. says the historian, 
“ sent missionaries into many countries.” 

It may not be out of place to state that, among the 
tenets of belief and practice which distinguished this 
early Christian people, were the holding of the Word 
of God as the only rule and exponent of thcir faith, 
adopting literally, as the model of their moral discipline, 
Christ’s sermon on the mount, prohibiting all suits at 
law, wars, civil oaths, acts of defence, attempts to ac- 
quire wealth, &c. &c. For these and other kindred 
peculiarities they were “persecuted without mercy 
and almost without intermission;” but everywhere, 
at home and in exile, in want and in peril, nobly did 
they “testify,” and bravely build a Church and a 
brotherhood 
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Whose sons no yoke could crush, no burthen tire, 
Unaw’d by dungeons, tortures, sword, and fire. 

The union of the Bohemians and Moravians with the 
exiled Waldenses, was of great service to the Church 
of Christ in those days. The trials and the experiences, 
the views and the teachings of each, had been different ; : 
it only now needed the fires of persecution to burn out 
“the dross” and compact the purified elements for fu- 
ture use. No long period elapsed in any century with- 
out the appliance of the fagot principle; and, if the 
frequency of its use could have made “ perfect,” then 
would the churches of the Lord have been, in those 
days, shining as well as burning lights. 

So late as the middle of the fourteenth century, dis- 
tinct Graeco-Waldensian congregations existed in Bo- 
hemia and Moravia; by-and-by they became amalga- 
mated with the Hussites. About the middle of the 
next century it began to be felt and talked of by the 
stricter sort of the Hussites, the purer part of the Ca- 
lixtines, “the scattered and peeled” Taborites, and by 
portions of the Waldensian amalgam, that the Protes- 
testant representatives at the Council of Basle had made 
too much concession to Popery. At length all such as 
felt the burden of these “ complicities” too grievous to 
be longer borne, in the year 1457, rallied under the 
spiritual guidance of an energetic Bohemian preacher 
named Michael Bradatz. The place of rendezvous and 
of organization was on an estate in the Barony of Li- 
tiz, situated on the confines of Moravia and Silesia. 

To distinguish themselves from all other Protestant 
sects, they called themselves Fratres Legis Christi ; re- 
ceiving so many accessions from Bohemia, they were 
often known as The Bohemian Brethren. As numbers 
joined them from various sects and lands, as expressive 
of their elastic and unsectarian tie, in 1460 they 
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took the designation of Unitas Fratrum, or Brothers’ 
Union. 

In their constitution and discipline they aimed to 
reproduce the virtues and the received usages of the 
oldest apostolic Churches. We as Presbyterians can 
but smile at the lengths to which this effort, in their 
view, required them to go, when we read that, while 
they chose only laymen for their ministers, having 
no bishops who had not bowed to “the scarlet lady,” 
that the succession might be kept regular, they, about 
the year 1467, sent three of their priests into Austria 
to be consecrated by the Waldensian bishop Stephen. 
This their wise forethoughtfulness stood their successors 
in good stead in a later age and in a distant land when 
making application for an act of incorporation. The 
venerable archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Potter, having 
spent much time in studying “ the various controversies 
about church government, with uncommon success,” 
certified the Moravian Episcopal succession, through 
this same Stephen, unimpeachable, whereupon the Im- 
perial Parliament of Great Britain passed a public act 
in 1794, recognizing the Unitas Fratrum as a Protestant 
Episcopal Church.* 

But, to return to our sketch. As early as 1523, the 
Brethren made advances to Luther. Their overtures, if 
not absolutely repelled, were looked upon with much 
distrust by the great Reformer. Twelve years elapsing, . 
gave him an opportunity of thoroughly knowing their 
tenets and their practices, and of being especially satis- 
fied that they, too, regarded the Pope as the veritable 
Antichrist of the Scriptures; that they, too, rejected all 
the sacraments of the Romish Church, as such, her fes- 
tivals, her holidays, her masses, her prayers for the dead, 





* Buck’s Theo. Dic. Art. Moravians. 
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her worship of saints, &c. He thereupon certified that 
“since the times of the Apostles, no Christians have 
appeared who have maintained a doctrine and a prac- 
tice more conformable to apostolic teaching than the 
United Brethren. Though they do not surpass us 
in purity of doctrine, since we teach every article 
by the word of God alone, yet they far exceed 
us in the discipline, by which they blessedly govern 
their churches.” 

The interior and exterior regimen of a fraternity 
that called forth, from such a source, such a commenda- 
tion, would at any time be a subject of interesting con- 
sideration ; as the germinal stock of the modern Mora- 
vian brotherhood, we should feel required, did time and 
space permit, to inquire, with some minuteness, into the 
guiding rules and particulars of this organization. But 
we must content ourselves with compendiously saying 
that they rejected all Romish ceremonies, interpretations, 
and teachings; holding the presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist to be only spiritual, they consecrated leavened 
bread for the celebration of that ordinance; aiming to 
revive and restore the purity and piety of the first ages 
of Christianity, like their Waldensian predecessors, in 
rules of conduct and discipline, they seem to have kept 
prominently before them the literal injunctions of the 
sermon on the mount; they forbade the public observ- 
ance of vows or fasts; the bringing or defending suits 
at law, waging war or making defences when attacked 
in their individual or associated capacity. "When sum- 
moned to aid in the Smalkaldic war, they preferred, and 
actually endured, loss of property, of churches, and 
even exile to foreign lands, rather than bear arms. 
For a time they used no other form and words of prayer 
than such as Christ gave his disciples; rejecting all ex- 
isting Confessions as mere human compilations, they 
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strove, as already seen, to find a Scripture warrant and 
direction for every emergency; when the “ thus saith” 
could not be found, they endeavored to devise and pro- 
vide salutary checks and helps. Thus they divided 
each of their congregations into three classes—begin- 
ners, proficients, and perfects ; derilictions or offences 
exposed to three grades of excommunication; the 
“watch care” over their numbers was most strict and 
minute, extending even to the attempted regulation and 
enforcement of domestic duties. The detail and the 
working of such an ecclesiastical, moral, and social 
polity, required a multitude of officers; hence they 
provided for ordinary bishops, seniors, and conseniors, 
preachers, deacons, acolytes, &c. &c. 

In the first years of their associated existence, they 
were continually oppressed and persecuted by the Calix- 
tines proper and by the Roman Catholics ; but, true to their 
principles, they offered no resistance, yet so steadily did 
they increase that, inthe year 1500, they numbered more 
than two hundred parishes. In the year 1503, the 
Bohemian King Ladislas, published an edict forbidding 
their holding any meetings, public or private. 

The correspondence opened with Luther by the 
Brethren, in 1523, and continued afterwards, gave rise 
to great internal distrusts and divisions, which were only 
healed by the general Synod, in 1570, solemnly declaring 
that the points on which the United Brethren, the Luthe- 
rans, and the Calvinists differed, were non-essentials, and 
ought not and should not prevent their Christian union. 

In 1548, such were the tyrannous and despoiling acts 
of the emperor Ferdinand, that more than a thou- 
sand of their numbers, at one time, fled into Poland; some 
found refuge in Russia, some in Hungary, some in Mo- 
ravia. The first registered edict, formally legalizing the 
public profession and worship of their faith in Bohemia, 
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bears date in 1575, The civil war of 1612, followed by 
the persecution of 1621, greatly wasted and weakened 
them. 

To trace this history with any particularity, during 
the next century, would be but a detail of wrong, of 
war, of persecution, and of dispersion. Some sought 
asylum in England even; some tarried in Saxony ; some 
were scattered throughout Germany; some remained 
and endured for a season ; some yielded and conformed 
to Rome. But ultimately, their churches destroyed, 
their ministers dispersed, their congregations broken up, 
their last bishop a fugitive and ere long an exile, the 
society of the original Bohemian or United Brother- 
hood, without having a specific year of demise, ceased to 
be 


In the minds of the thoughtful, that fraternity will 
always deserve and receive a kind remembrance, as the 
restorer and conservator of Christian truth and primi- 
tive piety, in times and amid scenes when monkish 


darkness and inspissated superstition overspread the 
land. ‘Their early struggles, and progress, and purifica- 
tions, under the discipline of trials and persecutions, 
will always be a thrilling chapter in ecclesiastical 
history. 

The further honor is claimed for them of having been 
“the first in Europe who printed a Bible in the lan- 
guage of their country.” This was done at Venice, and 
attended with such an accompanying success and bless- 
ing that they very soon “established three printing offices 
in Bohemia and in Moravia, which at first were wholly 
employed in printing Bohemian Bibles.” 

Although thus “ mightily grew the Word of God and 
prevailed” in their midst, and the lamp they then and 
there and thus lighted, for more than a century, con- 
tinued, untrimmed, to shine, yet the terminal period of 
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their existence was at hand. The last associated rem- 
nant of the Brotherhood gathered at Fulneck, in Mora- 
via, for a brief space enjoyed glimmerings of toleration, 
if not of prosperity. At one time the celebrated Co- 
menius was their minister, and ultimately he became 
their last bishop. Who were his successors in the 
ministerial office is not known. We may believe they 
were faithful, as it is the testimony of history that this 
“sifted” remnant continued to exhibit, under “ the 
changeable cloud,” the influence and the self-denying 
virtues of the faith and practice which, in every age and 
under all circumstances, seem to have characterized 
some portion of that ancient Church. But then, as 
often elsewhere, the land and the times were not found 
“worthy” of such virtue. Fulneck, repeatedly sacked 
by Spaniard, by German, and by Catholic persecutor, 
was scarce at any period a quiet and secure residence. 
The concourse which flocked there from Bohemia and 
elsewhere, on and immediately after the occurrence of 
the great revival in 1715, occasioned fresh persecutions. 
With many it had long been a foregone conclusion that, 
to enjoy liberty of worship, they must seek it out of 
Moravia and out of Bohemia even. 

The immediate instruments it pleased God to employ 
in preparing and conducting this Exodus, were such as 
“‘abase” and stain the pride of man. The influx of 
the year 1715, among others, brought a poor Lutheran 
soldier, who, while begging a support from door to door, 
used in return, for alms received, to rehease passages of 
Scripture and sing evangelical hymns. He made some 
of his kind almoners acquaiuted with the Lutheran 
ministers and Church at Teschen, where “they fre- 
quently resorted for consolation and instruction, although 
they had more than twelve leagues to travel.” 

Christian David, born in 1690 at Senftleben, in Mo- 
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ravia, in his youth a cowherd and shepherd boy, after- 
wards a carpenter, and for a time a soldier, was the des- 
tined Moses of their deliverance. At the age of twenty 
a Roman Catholic of “ the most straitest sect,” who had 
never seen a Bible, on Providence throwing a copy into 
his hands, he read, was convinced, and, at once and ever 
after, believed and rested not until folded in the Luthe- 
ran enclosure. The year 1717 found him at work at 
his trade in Goerlitz, in Silesia. A while after, in vis- 
iting his native village, the same Providence brought 
him in contact with the families frequented by the beg- 
ging soldier. He taught them to read the Scriptures ; 
he expounded portions thereof to them to their great 
joy and glad acceptance. The scant seed let fall from 
time to time by that old soldier, at once sprang up, 
bloomed, and bore fruit. Believing, in their simplicity, — 
that all Lutherans were like the carpenter and the 
psalm-singing soldier, they earnestly besought the former, 
when leaving them, to endeavor to find them an asylum 
among the Lutherans in some Protestant country, where 
they could live and worship without molestation and 
without fear. At the end of fourteen months, Chris- 
tain David returns with only words of encouragement, 
and again left them. Obliged outwardly to conform to 
the practices of the Romish Church, to engage in rites 
and ceremonies their consciences loathed, having no 
free enjoyment of their belief of their Bibles, or of their 
hymn-books even, or of meeting together for Christian 
communion and holy worship, except in lone places and 
under cover of darkness, and ever in constant dread of 
exposure and of consequent suffering, it is not wonderful 
the days and months dragged so heavily along, that they 
needed words of comfort and encouragement. Often as 
they could they went for consolation and direction to 
the beloved Church of the Lord at Teschen. The road, 
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long and weary and not free from peril, was not often 
traversed. At length “the trial of their faith” having 
proven “ much more precious than of gold that perish- 
eth,” was deemed sufficient, and, “ when they knew not 
what to do,” deliverance came. Three years had come 
and gone since the faithful Christian David had last 
stood in their midst. And now, in the spring of the 
year 1722, he came with the joyous intelligence that a 
place had been found where “ they might find the asy- 
lum they had so long desired.” Under his guidance 
two brothers, with their cousin, took their wives and 
their little ones, fifteen souls in all, and in poverty and 
tears, in the secrecy of night, went forth, not knowing 
what should befall them, but “ full of courage and con- 
fidence in God.” 

Their destination was Upper Lusatia, in Saxony. 
This promised resting place was on one of the estates 
of the young Count Zinzendorff, who thus early was 
represented to be “ not only himself a real christian, but 
was also employed in bringing souls to Jesus.” 

A wild spot, covered with bushes and forest trees, a 
mile out from the little village of Bertholdsdorf, was 
the locality assigned to the emigrants. “ Here,” said 
Christian David, striking his axe into an oak, “the 
sparrow hath found a house, and the swallow a nest for 
herself, even thine altars, O Lord of Hosts, my King 
and my God.” (Ps. 84. 3), The first tree was felled on 
the 17th of June. The settlement was named Herrmn- 
hut, it is said, because of its situation on the southern 
slope of the hill Hutberg. On a neighboring eleva- 
tion a beautiful burial ground was selected and laid out, 
which the exiles called, in sad memory of the past, and 
joyous hope of the future, Garden of Peace. 

It is said the Jews were wont so to name their children 
that ever after whenever they heard or thought of their 
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name, they would be put in mind of that religion which 
they should profess, “for they did signify something that 
they should learn.” ‘Whoever couples the name of 
their cemetery—the primary signification of Hutberg, 
Watch of the Lord, Defence of God—with the histori- 
cal fact that these ‘feeble folk’ nestling there, were the 
first, as they are now the oldest, evangelical modern mis- 
sionary association that looked abroad and off with pity- 
ing eye and helping hand, upon a world lying in sin and 
ruins, will scarce believe that “blind chance” christened 
with that suggestive name, their first settlement and 
their last resting ground. Whoever shall follow their 
footsteps round the world and gather up the significant 
names they everywhere gave their mission stations— 
Tents of Grace, Valleys of Peace, Pilgrim’s Resting 
place, &c., will, at least, believe the Brotherhood were 
not ignorant, or unmindful of that thoughtful Jewish trait. 

In the year 1723, Christian David, the indefatigable 
pioneer, returned to Moravia, to conduct to Herrmhut an 
additional instalment of emigrants. As the govern- 
ments were all hostile to these movements, great caution 
and adroitness were necessary. He succeeded in bring- 
ing back in safety eighteen persons. From this period, 
the little colony received constant accessions from father- 
land and other adjacent countries. The action of the 
Synod of 1570 setting forth the articles of belief held 
and to be held by the Bohemian Brotherhood, and offi- 
cially declaring as non-essentials, the differing tenets and 
practices of the Brethren, the Lutherans, and the Cal- 
Vinists had not been forgotten. As the great part of 
nominal Lutherans and Calvinists were, in the forepart 
of the eighteenth century, subsiding into lifeless dog- 
matism and formality, numbers of the young, the hope- 
ful, and the truly pious, of these denominations, wended 
their way to Herrnhut and sought to place themselves 
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under ‘the watch of the Lord.’ Some representatives 
of other Protestant sects coinciding with the Fulneck 
Brethren in the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, 
cast in their lot with the infant colony. To facilitate 
and encourage these accessions, and to enable the comers 
to preserve their original church preferences, at first no 
specific church was organized; the Brethren, however, 
in their Herrnhut compact, expressly included a recog- 
nition of the orthodoxy of the Lutheran and the 
Reformed, as well as the Moravian, denominations. The 
Brethren themselves, then as now, objecting to being 
considered a sect or separate denomination, averring that 
their union was founded on common christian principles. 
Believing Christ’s kingdom was not confined to any 
particular party, community, sect, or church, they con- 
sidered themselves, though united in one society, or 
visible church organization, as spiritnally joined in the 
ties of christian love, with all taught of God and truly 
belonging to the universal Church of his Son, however 
much they differed in outward forms and non-essentials. 
These differences among persons intimately associated 
under the pressure of persecution for a common object, 
for a time, were found to subside to such a degree that 
the original sectarian idea was but an evidence of the 
principle of their union while its practical consequences 
became altogether imperceptible, if not inoperative. 
Adopting, therefore, no peculiar articles or creed, they sub- 
stantially adhered to the Augsburgh Confession of Faith, 
their regulations of conduct and discipline and social or- 
ganization constituting their only distinctive peculiarities, 
Their known Catholic—in the better sense of that word— 
views and practices, their reputation for unostentatious 
and sincere piety, and their immunities thus far, from gov- 
ernmental interpositions and persecutions, induced such a 
continuous influx, that the Saxon government soon took 
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alarm and forbade all further immigrations from Bohemia 
and Moravia. 

Perhaps this interference was a kind Providence. 
It was found that the spirit of union and brotherly love 
had not increased with the enlargement of Hermhut. 
The heterogenous elements had been conglomerated 
and not fused together. The peaceable, chastened spirit 
with which the Fulneck exiles were imbued, had not 
been generally diffused throughout the mass. Some there 
were, who had read. Lutheran books, others knew 
more of Calvin’s writings. Discussions and ultimately 
dissensions, arose about doctrine, confessionals, the 
form of the wafer in the Eucharist, &c., &c., which 
soon by their violence and diversity endangered not 
only the quiet but the coherence, and even the ex- 
istence of the settlement. Some indications of what 
might be, were perceived as early as 1723, but there 
were no outward manifestations until two years later. 
In this most oritical juncture, was first seen and 
felt, the great influence and ascendency which Count 
Zinzendorf had already acquired over the community 
gathered at Herrnhut. 

Nicholas Lewis, Count Zinzendorf, owes his niche 
in history, to his connection with the Herrnhutters. 
He was born on the 26th of May, 1700, at Dresden, in 
Saxony, to hereditary wealth and position. His grand- 
mother, Madame Von Gersdorf, had the care of his 
early years. She was a learned and pious lady of the 
most strict Lutheran and pietist sect. The celebrated 
Philip Jacob Spener, the German Fenelon, the insti- 
tuter at Leipsic, in 1689, of the collegium pietatis, the 
germ of German pietism, also greatly distinguished for 
his religious teaching of children, was a frequent and 
welcome visitor at the house of Madame Gersdorf. 
The daily discussions and religious services held there, 
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early imbued the susceptible mind of Zinzendorf with 
many peculiar views, not to say, extravagances. When 
a mere child, he wrote and threw out of his window 
little letters addressed to the Saviour, expecting they 
would be found by him. Residing inthe same house 
with Professor Francke, he was consequently under the 
influence of the Christian institutions, and of the con- 
versation of eminent Christian men, with which that 
great and good man was always surrounded. Before 
Zinzendorf was ten years of age, he had established 
among the students several religious meetings for 
prayer and spiritual improvement. He also instituted 
the mystic “Order of the grain of mustard seed,” of 
which little is now known beyond the requirements; 
that its members should steadfastly maintain the doc- 
trine of Jesus, and walk worthy of it; exercise charity 
towards their neighbors, and more especially, endeavor 
to promote the conversion of the Jews and heathen. 
This early indication of the bent of his life will not 
seem marvellous, when it is recollected that the Univer- 
sity of Halle, at that period, had a department for the 
especial instruction of missionary candidates, and for a 
very considerable time was enabled to supply the Danish 
missions with their first missionaries. “ He thus,” says 
one, “had an opportunity of conversing with eye wit- 
nesses of facts, from all parts of the world and seeing 
the missionaries themselves.” 

Afterwards, a student at Wittenberg, when all Ger- 
many and Protestant Europe were representatively 
present, celebrating the centennial of the Reformation, 
the Count of seventeen years shut himself in his 
chamber to pray, to fast, and to mourn over the degen- 
eracy and the corruptions of the Church. Secretly 
resolved at this early age to devote his life to the dis- 
semination of the Gospel, he applied himself closely to 
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the study of theology. At the request of his friends, 
he left the university in 1719, to travel. In 1721, he 
was at Dresden filling an appointment of government. 
But neither the fascinations of foreign travel, nor of 
courtly favor could divest his mind of the impressions 
of his youth. In the year 1722, he purchased the 
manor of Bertholdsdorf; and soon after the coming of 
the Fulneck emigrants, having married the countess of 
Reuss, a woman “like minded,” and in all respects 
suited to be a help-meet for him, he began to spend 
much of his time on his country estate. 

Up to this period, he was a zealous Lutheran, and 
while showing all kindness to his Herrnhut protégés, 
with his own minister Rothe, he strove to have them 
adopt his sentiments and his Church. The effort failed 
and he himself, “on minute inquiry into their ‘ancient 
history and distinguishing tenets, became himself a con- 
vert to their faith and discipline,” and by the large 
influence he so long and ably exercised with and for 
them, entitled himself to the true fame of being, in 
historical strictness, the founder of the Moravian Bro- 
therhood. 

It is not designed further to follow this individual 
thread except as blended in that wondrous Moravian 
woof, which the weird sisters of Time henceforth began 
to weave in the loom ofevents, yet ere it is let fall entirely, 
perhaps it is fitting to gather up a few of the many 
chronological thrums all along frayed out of the web of 
that eventful life. 

“T have but one passion,” said Zinzendorf, “it is the 
love of Him; nothing but Him.” This passion thus 
avowed, in the morning of his espousals by the beloved, 
was henceforth “fire shut up in his bones.” On the 
12th of May, 1727, after delivering to the dwellers at 
Herrnhut, an “ appropriate and powerful discourse,” he 

@ 
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read a set of regulations mainly prepared by himself, yet 
known and obeyed by the Brethren, as ‘ Statutes of the 
Congregation.” In 1734, under an assumed name, he 
was examined and licensed as a minister of the gospel, 
by the faculty of the University of Tubingen; in 1736, 
as a praying, preaching, innovating noble, he was ban- 
ished from the country. The following year he was 
duly elected and consecrated Bishop of the Brethren’s 
Church ; while ostracised by government, he visited the 
Brethren’s mission stations in the West Indies and 
among the North American Indians; everywhere 
teaching and preaching and enduring without a murmur 
incredible privations and perils. The decree of banish- 
ment was rescinded in 1747; but whether at home or 
abroad, he was ever about his Master’s business; to 
further that, in connection with his beloved Brethren, he 
never spared himself or his fortune. His daily corres- 
pondence was prodigious, yet he found time to write 
over one hundred volumes of books. The collection of 
hymns he composed for the Brethren’s use, is still found 
in all their churches. Some of his hymns, even when 
divested of their original aroma, by a translation—which 
is not always a transference—continue to be reproduced in 
our best collections of Psalmody: for example, 


Jesus I know hath died for me: 


and 
Jesus, thy blood and righteousness— 

But this life of ceaseless toil and activities, at length 
fretted over much, and finally “loosed the silver chord.” 
On the 9th of May, in the year 1760, at Herrnhut, 
worn and weary, but at his post with armor on, the 
brave old soldier of Christ heard the recall trumpet of 
the great Captain, with the touching exclamation, ““ Now 
rest will be sweet,” and laid him down and slept. 

And when they took up his body to lay it away in 
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The Garden, there followed as mourners from the forests 
of the new world—from far off tropic isles— 


From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
From Afric’s sunny fountains,— 


Brethren who had borne there, or there first heard, the 
glad tidings, through his instrumentality. “We com- 
mit,” said one of them, “this grain of wheat to the 
earth, not without tears, but it will yield its fruit in due 
time, and He will joyfully gather in his harvest with 
thanksgiving and praise. Let all who desire this say 
Amen,” and the volleyed response of four thousand 
hearts over that open grave, was more like the Resur- 
rection welcome, than an In Memoriam lamentation over 
beloved dust. 

On some future occasion we may recur to the Conse- 
sequents of these Antecedents, as developed in the mis- 
sions of the Moravians. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1858. 


THE sixty-fourth General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church was held in the Second Church, in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, beginning on the 20th of May and con- 
tinuing nearly two weeks, the adjournment taking 
place on Wednesday, the 2d of June. 

The Assembly was opened with an interesting dis- 
course by the Rev. SamueL W. Fisuer, D.D., the Mod- 
erator of the last Assembly, from Acts 9:31. The 
facts in our recent history were touched upon, and suita- 
ble instruction drawn from them. 

The Rev. Dr. THompson, of Buffalo, N. Y., was 
chosen Moderator, and the Rev. G. F. Wiswett, of 
Wilmington, Delaware, and the Rev. C. E. Linpstey, 
of New Rochelle, N. Y., clerks. 

One hundred and ninety-nine commissioners were 
present, including one hundred and eight ministers and 


ninety-one ruling elders, together with four delegates — 


from corresponding bodies. 


NEW SYNOD. 


In accordance with a report from the Committee on 
Bills and Overtures, the Presbyteries of Minnesota, 
Blue Earth, and Dacotah, were formed into a new 
Synod, to be called the Synop or Minnesota. This 
action was made conditional upon that of the Presby- 
tery of Dacotah, which is not now in connection with 
our Church. 


STATE OF RELIGION. 


Much prominence was naturally given to the narra- 
tives of the state of religion. So interesting has been 
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the revival throughout our whole borders, that it was 
proposed and acceded to that the roll should be called, 
and each commissioner give an account of the state of 
religion in his Presbytery during the year. This was 
proceeded with until about forty Presbyteries were 
called. It was then ascertained that so exceedingly in- 
teresting was this subject that more time would be taken 
up by it than could possibly be spared. The personal 
narratives were accordingly suspended, and the written 
ones handed to the committee. The narrative of the 
committee, presented by Rev. Grorce C. Lucas, D.D., 
is exceedingly cheering. A very large number of our 
churches have shared in this work of grace, and between 
nine and ten thousand persons have already, as appears 
by the statistical table, been added to our churches on 
profession of their faith. 


JUDICIAL CASES. 


This Assembly has been in one respect an exception 
to all others since the division of our Church. A large 
part of its time was taken up with two judicial cases. 

The first was that of the Rev. J. H. Shields. Mrs. 
Maria C. Cowles, it appears, was married to a man 
in Massachusetts, and had five children. Her husband, 
it was alleged, became intemperate and treated his wife 
badly. Mrs. Cowles accordingly, as is alleged, left him 
and her children, and came to the State of Iowa, where 
she has not been provided for by her husband. After 
residing there sixteen months, she obtained a divorce 
from her husband, and subsequently was married to Mr. 
Shields, a minister in good standing in our Church, and 
who had sustained a good character. It is proper to 
state that the facts in relation to Mrs. Cowles’ history, 
in Massachusetts, were not so established by testimony 
as it was desirable that they should have been. 
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The Presbytery of Des Moines tried Mr. Shields for 
this marriage, on the charge of adultery, found him guilty, 
and deposed him from the ministry. On his appeal to the 
Synod of Iowa, the sentence was reversed. ‘The Pres- 
bytery then complained to the General Assembly. 

Mr. Birp appeared for the Presbytery, assisted by 
ruling elder Joun S. Weexs. Mr. Ciark appeared for 
the Synod. Mr. Drtevan spoke on the same side. On 
the part of the minority of the Synod, Mr. Jonzs spoke 
with ruling elder Witt1aAm BoruweE Lt. 

The action of the Presbytery was sustained as follows: 
Ayes, 106; nays, 52; excused from voting, 1. 

The case, it will be seen, was a very important one. 
The debate was very full and the subject thoroughly 
canvassed. 

The statute in the Confession of Faith is as follows, 
(chap. xxiv. sec. 5,6:) “In the case of adultery after 
matriage, it is lawful for the innocent party to sue out 
a divorce, and, after the divorce, to marry another, as 
if the offending party were dead. Nothing but adul- 
tery, or such wilful desertion, as can in no way be rem- 
edied by the Church or civil magistrate, is cause suffi- 
cient of dissolving the bond of marriage.” 

On the side of the minority, it was alleged that, 
while, of course, the right of private judgment is irre- 
fregable, yet the Confession of Faith is our authorita- 
tive exposition of the word of God, and therefore 
our statute in this case ; and that the Scripture argument 
would be in place upon a proposition to send down an 
overture to the Presbyteries to declare that but a single 
ground of divorce is allowable, but not here, where the 
statute is express. It was contended that the argument 
on the other side urged by some of the speakers, that the 
divorce, in case of wilful desertion, only authorized separa- 
tion and not rémarriage was futile ; if itis divorce at all, it 
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is such divorce as authorizes rémarriage, and the mere 
fact that authority for the marriage happens to be 
stated in the Confession in one case and not in the 
other, is of no moment. 

It was alleged, too, that the evidence is not clear in 
the case, and, although the husband did not here leave 
the wife, but the wife the husband, yet his abuse forced 
her to leave, and therefore it is constructive desertion. 
But we have the decree of the civil court divorcing the 
parties on the ground of wilful desertion by the hus- 
band, and this decree should be held in high respect 
unless there are stringent reasons to the contrary. The 
accused ought to have the benefit of the doubt. Even if 
the wilful desertion be not proven, as there is a doubt, 
there must also be a doubt of the adultery. No inten- 
tion of adultery is shown; no moral defilement. If we 
do not sustain the complaint, we leave it where it is. 

It was also pressed by some of the speakers that it is 
a very serious matter, indeed, to come in conflict with 
the civil authority, to declare that unlawful which the 
municipal laws declare lawful, and that this doctrine of 
a “higher law” must be received with extreme caution. 

On the side of the majority, it was alleged that the 
Bible authorized but one cause of divorce, that this 
cause was not charged here, and therefore the course of 
the Assembly was clear; the parties were living in adul- 
tury. But, on the ground that the Confession of Faith 
authorizes two causes, there is a question whether the 
second cause, wilful desertion, authorizes any thing 
more than separation, and not divorce and rémarriage. 
But, waiving this and admitting that the Confession au- 
thorizes divorce for wilful and remediless desertion, that 
desertion is not made out in this case. What is made 
out, so far as appears, is that Mrs. Cowles was very 
badly treated by her husband, who was intemperate ; 
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that she left him, and they had not since lived together ; 
but this certainly is not wilful desertion on his part. 
The wilful desertion is so peculiar a cause and so liable 
to be abused, that it ought very clearly to be made out, 
and not to be constructive. The leaving of the five 
children by their mother is not a pleasant feature of the 
case, and does not incline us to the view that the entire 
fault was on the part of the husband. If Mrs. Cowles 
was authorized to leave her husband, then, by 1 Cor. 
7: 10,11, she should have remained unmarried: “ And 
unto the married I command, yet not I, but the Lord, 
Let not the wife depart from her husband. But if 
she depart, let her remain unmarried, or be reconciled 
to her husband: and let not the husband put away his 
wife.” The separation may be sanctioned; the rémar- 
fiage was adulterous. 

The other case was as follows: The Rev. Mr. Shel- 
don and his wife, for reasons not stated, mutually agreed 
that they could not live together, Mr. Sheldon speaking 
in high terms of his wife, but alleging this impossibility 
in equally strong terms. After being separated three 
years, he obtained a divorce through the authorities of 
the State of Ohio, but has not rémarried. The Presby- 
tery of Portage tried him for procuring a divorce from 
his wife on unscriptural grounds, and deposed him from 
the ministry. This sentence was confirmed by the 
Synod, aud Mr. Sheldon appealed to the General As- 
sembly. This case was complicated by a technicality, 
whether the court below had acted correctly in trying 
Mr. Sheldon during shis absence, and whether he had 
been guilty of contumacy, &c. 

Mr. Sheldon was beard so long as he desired to ad- 
dress the body, and a wide latitude was allowed in his 
defence. The Assembly, by a vote of 52 to 19, the 
last day of the sessions having been reached, and very 
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many of the members having gone home, confirmed the 
decision of the courts below deposing Mr. Sheldon from 
the ministry. ‘Two members were excused from voting. 

As the principles of discipline are exceedingly im- 
portant—their preservation being the safeguard of the 
reputation of a Presbyterian and of his correct status 
in the Church—we insert the protest offered in this 
case, with the Assembly’s answer: 


We, the undersigned, members of the General Assembly, feel 
constrained to protest against the decision of the General Assem- 
bly in not sustaining the appeal of Mr. George Sheldon, for the 
following reasons, viz. : 

1. It is shown, by the records in the case, that Mr. Sheldon 
failed to appear on the second citation, and that the Presbytery, 
instead of immediately suspending him for contumacy, according 
to the rule of our Discipline, chapter 5, section 11, merely passed 
a vote of censure, and proceeded not only to take testimony, but 
to issue the whole case upon its merits in the absence of the 
accused. In allowing a judicatory to take testimony in the ab- 
sence of the accused, our Book of Discipline does not authorize 
them to try and issue a case, but only to take the testimony in 
order to preserve it on record, in case the man should repent of 
his contumacy on a third citation, and submit himself to trial. 

The course of the Presbytery should have been, to suspend Mr. 
Sheldon for contumacy on the second citation, and then, when he 
appeared on a third citation, the Presbytery could have removed 
the sentence for contumacy and given him a fair trial. But, in- 
stead of this course, the Presbytery tried the case during Mr. 
Sheldon’s absence, and found him guilty of the charge on merely 
ex parte testimony. And then, when Mr. Sheldon appeared, pre- 
pared with testimony in his defence, it was not admitted, nor put 
on record. He was not, therefore, tried according to our Form of 
Government ; and any evidence adduced by him, touching his guilt 
or innocence, was entirely excluded from the record. 

All of which is contrary to the principles of our Form of Govern- 
ment, and to the past decisions of the General Assembly, espe- 
cially in the case of the Rev. Dr. Craighead, of Kentucky, A.D. 
1806. 

2. In the evidence on record before the Presbytery, when parts of 
several letters of Mr. Sheldon were given and allowed in evidence, 
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the Presbytery should have required the whole documents in the 
case ; and also when part of the record of the court was admitted, 
the testimony, on the ground of which the divorce was sought to 
be obtained, was ruled out. And the Presbytery proceeded upon 
these partial extracts to form a decision, when the whole docu- 
ment, if allowed in court, or produced there, might have given an 
entirely different constructiou to the parts read. 

All of which is contrary to the establisheed legal principle, that 
the best evidence to be had should be demanded in every case; 
and that, when parts of a document touching any subject are intro- 
duced in evidence, the whole document must be admitted. 

3. So many and great were the irregularities in this assumed 
trial, as to enable the General Assembly to form no proper judg- 
ment of the real merits of the case. And, on account of these 
irregularities, the case should have been remanded for a new trial. 

On these grounds we protest against the action of the General 
Assembly, virtually confirming the act of deposition pronounced 
against Mr. Sheldon, as being contrary to the former decisions of 
the General Assembly, contrary to the established practice of our 
judicatory, contrary to the personal rights of Mr. Sheldon, and 
derogatory to the honor of Jesus Christ as represented by his 
Church in the highest judicatory. And, because we are unwilling 
to be thought consenting to such action, we here respectfully enter 
our solemn protest, and pray that it may be admitted upon the 
Minutes of the Assembly. 

Henry A. Row.ann, Rosert W. LAnpis, 
B. B. Beckwitu, Gro. E. DELEVAN, 
Samuet M. BiatcurorD, B. GRAveEs, 

G. W. Heacock, T. Ratston Smrra, 
Gero. C. Lucas, E. Covert, 

Geo. Bers, TimorHy STILLMAN, 
DanreL CLARK, Cuester S. ARMSTONG. 


In answer, the Assembly made the following state- 
ment: 


1. The action of the Presbytery in the case was irregular, only 
technically, and not in such a sense as to vitiate the substantial 
justice of the result. The case had been on trial during a period 
of some three years, and ample opportunity had been given in this 
period for the accused to defend himself. 

2. Although it is asserted that only extracts from Mr. Sheldon’s 
letters were admitted in evidence, yet it appears that one letter, 
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and the most important one, is given in full; that the extracts 
from the other letters are undisputed, and that these fairly and 
clearly present the truth in the case. 

8. As to the alleged new evidence, it appears that it was before 
the Judicial Committee of the Presbytery, and read in full before 
the Synod, and was unanimously decided by these judicatories to 
be no ground for reépening the case; and it also appears that this 
testimony is wholly irreconcilable with statements made by Mr. 
Sheldon in the letters above referred to. 

4, Inasmuch as the Assembly, after a full hearing of the case, 
by a vote of more than two thirds, decided that there have been 
no material deviations from the rules of the Book of Discipline 
for conducting judicial cases, it is deemed unnecessary, at this late 
hour of their sessions, to reply further to the allegations of the 
protestants. 


We cannot but express our gratification with the 
moral courage of our General Assembly. The duty of 
the Church to take for its supreme law, the word of 
God, as interpreted by our Confession of Faith, is fully 
recognised. It is surprising that any Christian should 
ever have doubted that this is the plain duty of the 
Church. Nor is this in the least inconsistent with the 
respect due to the civil government. The duty to obey 
God rather than man is imperative, and of course the 
Church cannot recognise the civil authorities as the pro- 
per interpreters of Scripture. 

The matter of divorce too, is one in regard to which 
a firm example is needed. The laws of the States of 
the Union vary materially on this subject, while scarcely 
one of them take the ground which the Church believes 
to be Scriptural. Such a sanction as the Assembly has 
given to the sacredness of marriage is a noble testimony 
to the truth. 

SECRETARIES ON THE FLOOR. 

A resolution was adopted on the recommendation of 
the Committee of Bills and Overtures, authorizing the 
Secretaries of the Boards and Committees of the 
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Church to deliberate with the Assembly, while the 
business with which they are respectively charged is under 


consideration. The same privilege was extended to the 
Clerks of the Assembly. 


CHURCH ERECTION. 


The report of the Board of Trustees of the Church 
Erection Fund, was presented by the Rev. J. W. Mc- 
LANE, D. D., the Secretary. About twelve thousand 
dollars were appropriated during the past year. The 
whole amount appropriated has been about thirty thou- 
sand dollars. The whole amount of the fund appro- 
priated and unappropriated is one hundred and five 
thousand, three hundred and ninety-four dollars and 
forty six cents. The largest appropriations were made to 
the Synods of Illinois, Iowa, Peoria, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. 

The Committee on Church Extension reported, ap- 
proving the action of the Board and proposing to add 


the following to the plan: “ And in case any church or 
congregation receiving a loan, shall afterwards with- 
draw from the Board, the whole amount unpaid shall be 
at once due,” which was adopted. 


PUBLICATION. 


The Committee on Publication reported through 
their Secretary, Rev. Joan W. Dutizs. The following 
new tracts have been issued: Second Series, No. 1. 
Conformity to the World, by Rev. Albert Barnes. No. 
2. Influence of the Theatre, by the Rev. Thomas 
Brainerd, D. D. No.3. Lessons of Husbandry, by Rev. 
B. B. Hotchkin. The Testimony of the Presbyterian 
Church on the subject of Slavery. To Messrs. Ivison 
& Phinney, $3,500 of the purchase-money of the 
Church Psalmist has been paid, by which the stereo- 
type plates have been secured, and the Committee have 
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also purchased from them unbound copies of the book 
to the amount of $1,399 33. 

The Digest of the Acts and Proceedings of the Gen- 
eral Assembly is ready for publication. The Book of 
Tunes and the Psalms for Chanting are both in course 
of preparation. 

The Treasurer’s report shows the following: 
Balance, : ‘ : ‘ ‘ ; $230 77 
Donations, . 4 ‘ ‘ : ' 8,179 55 
Interest on Funds, , ; : . 48 60 
Sales of Presbyterian Book- Store, P ‘ 3,705 05 


: ; . $12,173 97 
Orders paid . . d , ' . 11,058 05 


Balance, ‘ ; , P : : 1,115 90 


Of the donations, the whole amount contributed 
within the bounds of the Third and Fourth Presbyteries 
of Philadelphia was: R . . $7556 94 
From all the remainder of the Chusth ; 622 61 


e 


. $8,179 55 


The Standing Committee reported through their 
Chairman, Dr. Hunny B. Smits. We make some ex- 
tracts : 


Our whole Church is under the deepest obligations to our 
brethren in Philadelphia, for the zeal and self-sacrificing spirit with 
which they have carried out the injunctions of the Assembly, so 
far as they were able, in the midst of the serious financial embar- 
rassments of the past year, and so slightly cheered by apparent 
sympathy from other quarters ; and these brethren now ask of us, 
as a work of common justice, some definite active and practicable 


plan. 
* * * * * * * 


We are unanimously agreed that the good faith of our Church 
is pledged to the Permanent Committee on Publication, not only 
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for carrying forward of the works already in hand, but also for the 
means of continued progress, though for the next year this must 
be to a limited extent. No new work of any magnitude can be 
begun before the present projects are safely completed. The pay- 
ments pledged for this year upon the Church Psalmist must be 
met, or we are involved in a total loss of $1500 to $2000 annual 
revenue. The apparently large amount ($10,000) given for this 
work is justified on the ground of its permanent value as a fund. 
Any desired alterations can be made, whenever the Assembly shall 
so order. The Digest of the Assembly is now ready for the press, 
and will be a welcome as well as a needed work in our churches, 
The publication of the Tune and Chant books not being so urgent 
may well be left to the discretion of the Committee, and the state 
of the funds. 

The Committee recommended the adoption of the following 
resolution : 

That the sum of $16,000 be raised for the use of the Publica- 
tion Committee, for the ensuing year; and that this sum be appor- 
tioned to the Synodsin the same ratio as was the Church Erection 


Fund. 
SAVELL Wood, Esq., moved the appointment of agents 


in each Synod to urge upon the Churches compliance 
with the recommendations of the Committee. Some 
discussion took place, when it was finally agreed that a 
collection to raise’ the $16,000, be made in all our 
churches on the third Sabbath in June, and if that sum 
should not then be raised that agents be appointed to 


complete it. 


PRESBYTERIAN HOUSE. 

The report of the Board of Trustees of the Presby- 
terian House was read by Bens. J. Wattace, the 
Secretary. | 

The purchase-money necessary to secure the trans- 
ference of the House from the temporary Trustees to 
those of the General Assembly has been paid, and 
when some technical forms have been gone through with 
the transfer will be made. Every liability of every 
kind has now been met, except the $20,000 which is to 
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remain on ground rent to be paid by the rents of the 
building. ‘The present ground rent is $1,200, and the 
Trustees hope to commence the formation of a Sinking 
Fund this year, there being a sufficient sum now in the 
Treasury to pay one-half of the ground rent for the 
ensuing year, and the rents, unless the financial difficul- 
ties of the present times interfere, considerably exceed- 
ing the liabilities. 

The Standing Committee recommended the approval 
of the report, which was done. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The Permanent Committee on Foreign Missions re- 
ported that our relations are amicable with the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

A memorial was presented with the report signed by 
Rev. George Duffield, D. D., Rev. Henry Kendall, and 
Rev. Samuel M. Sparks, proposing that the Assembly 
send missionaries of their own to South America. 

Dr. Heracock was opposed to any denominational 
action on Foreign Missions. If Presbyterianism spon- 
taneously sprang up through the preaching of the Gos- 
pel in foreign lands, well; if something else, why, well 
too. He would not propagate Presbyterianism as such. 

Mr. TINDALL wished to bring the Church up to more 
activity in the Foreign Missionary work, and felt that 
for this purpose it must be brought nearer to the 
Church. He disclaimed any desire to inflame denom- 
inational zeal, or to disturb cooperative relations. 

Mr. Du tes felt that he must speak when this sub- 
ject was introduced. Foreign Missions was his first 
love, and he had not forsaken the foreign field until loss 
of health and loss of voice had compelled him to return 
home. He felt that it was too bad that such a report 
should be the only one that the General Assembly of the 
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Presbyterian Church should have, with sixty mission- 
aries in the foreign field. i 

Indeed, he would go one step further. He would 
have the Secretaries or the Prudential Committee of 
the Board set apart a portion of the missionary field 
for the Presbyterian Church. This, he thought, would 
prolong the connection of the Assembly with that 
Board. 

Other remarks were made by Dr. Rowanp, Messrs. 
RvussELL, Payson, Woop, CLARK, and BrEcKWwitTH, when 
the documents were referred to a special committee, 
consisting of Mr. Tinpaui, Dr. Lirtiz, and Dr. Paut, 
who reported that the Permanent Committee should in 
future report to the Assembly all that should be done 
by the Church for Foreign Missions, which was adopted. 
The overture in favor of Presbyterian Missions in South 
America was also referred to the Permanent Committee. 


CHURCH EXTENSION AND HOME MISSIONS. 


The report of the Committee on Church Extension 
was presented by Bens. J. Wawace, the Secretary, 
accompanied on a subsequent day, by the report of the 
treasurer. 

The receipts were . ‘ ; . . $6,234 59 

Expenditures : 

Paid to missionaries, ; : ; . $5,341 62 
Expenses of all kinds, . , ; 748 98 
Balance,,. : ‘ : ; : ; 143 99 


Teo ens le. 


The receipts for the year had increased about one 
hundred per cent. over the previous year, and the num- 
ber of missionaries had increased in about the same ra- 
tio, fourteen having been employed the previous year, 
and twenty-six in the year just closed. 
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The Standing Committee reported, through their 
chairman, Rev. Epwin Hatz, D.D. As the subject 
excited considerable interest, we copy the report as 
presented and unanimously adopted: 


That we observe with pleasure, that notwithstanding the finan- 
cial embarrassments of the year, the receipts of the Committee, in- 
eluding receipts for the same purpose by the Synod of Illinois and 
by the Presbytery of Monroe, have been nearly 100 per cent. in 
advance of the receipts of the previous year ; but we observe with 
pain, that the Committee have not only been obliged to refuse or 
postpone important applications for aid, but that they are indebted 
to missionaries for sums promised them, and which, in the lan- 
guage of the Permanent Committee, these missionaries “ really and 
distressingly need.” We cannot but approve the extraordinary 
efforts used by the Permanent Committee to meet these necessities 
and only lament that they were not entirely successful. 

Two memorials have been referred to us, one from an individual 
of long experience in the West, urging upon the General Assem- 
bly the management of our own Home Missionary work, through 
our own ecclesiastical organizations so admirably adapted to the 
purpose, and having such work among their legitimate and neces- 
sary functions. Another from the Synod of Wisconsin, asking 
the General Assembly ‘‘to inquire into the constitution of the 
American Home Missionary Society,” and also, ‘ whether the time 
has not come to adopt the rotating and more truly representative 
principle in the appointment ofthe Secretaries and General Agents 
of the American Home Missionary Society.” 

But manifestly, these last matters, how deeply soever they may 
effect the interests of our churches, are matiers in which the Gen- 
eral Assembly has no power of interference. Important as are the 
interests at stake, our connection with all voluntary societies is 
not in General Assembly, but only that of individual churches and 
ministers acting voluntarily, so far and so long as they please, and 
on their own individual responsibility, with others of other denomi- 
nations, who also act individually, and without responsibility to us. 
The General Assembly has no power to regulate the organization 
or action of such voluntary societies, nor can it attempt such in- 
terference with any propriety, or hope of advantage. 

With regard to the matter of the first memorial, the Committee 
would represent that our Constitution (Chap. 18) expressly recog- 
nizes the duty of the General — to: see that necessary aid 
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is furnished to its feeble churches, and to send missionaries to the 
destitute. These rights and duties are fully acknowledged. The 
General Assembly can never divest itself of these, nor wholly or 
finally devolve them upon organizations beyond its control, and, 
to the General Assembly, wholly irresponsible. It may, however, 
for the time being, judge for itself through what instrumentalities 
it can best accomplish the work. While we love our own Church, 
it has ever been our glory to love also all them that love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, and to seek to cooperate with 
those who have a common faith with us, in all methods in 
which it seems possible best to subserve the interests of the 
cause of our common Lord. We have loved to co-operate with 
others of a common faith, though of different ecclesiastical pre- 
ferences, in extending together, as far as possible, the Church of 
our Lord and Saviour among the new settlements ; when, if each de- 
nomination had acted separately, people of a common faith must 
have been arrayed, in every village and hamlet, into different churches 
each too feeble to sustain the institutions of the Gospel, and tempted 
by their very necessities to be mutually antagonistic and destructive. 
For these reasons the General Assembly has loved, and still loves to 
co-operate, so far as it can in consistency with duty to our own 
churches, with others in the great work of extending the institutions of 
the Gospel over the widely-spreading new settlements of our vast 
country. 

It was however, found by experience, that an important part of 
our duty could not be reached by an agency in common with others. 
Rules necessary to that common agency forbade relief in many 
cases where it was clearly our duty to furnish it. And with no 
violation of the rights of others, with no unfaithfulness to any prin- 
ciple or engagement implied in our co-operation with others, but 
with the desire and purpose still to co-operate, so far and so long 
as that shall appear best for the cause of our Lord and Saviour, and 
consistent with our duty to our churches, the General Assembly 
organized the Church Extension Committee. 

That Committee, in their report for the present year, say that the 
longer they are engaged in the work, the deeper is their impression 
of its importance. In suchimpression this Standing Committee fully 
shares. Many facts have come to our knowledge, while we have been 
investigating the matter, which show more and more clearly the 
necessity on such a Permanent Committee on Church Extension, 
aud the necessity that its efficiency should be greatly increased. 

We therefore recommend to the General Assembly the adoption 
of the following resolution, viz : 
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Resolved, That having good assurance that the past action of 
the Permanent Committee on Church Extension has been in accor- 
dance with the views expressed above, and believing that they will 
continue as they have already done, to furnish aid in worthy cases 
which can not be reached by any agency in which we act in common 
with others, we commend their cause to the increased liberality of 
our churches, and earnestly desire that the efficiency of the action 
of the Committee may be greatly augmented. 


Pending the question of the adoption of this report, 
the subject of the report of the Committee of Confer- 
ence with the American Home Missionary Society, ap- 
pointed last year, came up, both being ordered to be 
considered together. 

Dr. Curtis, from that Committee, reported that they 
had not been able to meet, and recommended that the 
Committee, if continued, be so increased or changed, as 
to the locality of its members, that a quorum might 
be secured. 

A paper was then offered by Dr. HEAcock, of Buf- 
falo, and Mr. Tinpa.i of Indianapolis, proposing the 
establishment of a Committee of Fifteen on Home Mis- 
sions, five to go out each year, as in the case of the other 
permanent committees, when, on motion of Dr. H. B. 
Situ, the whole subject was referred to a special com- 
mittee, consisting of Dr. Smita, Dr. GaAs, of Illinois, 
and Mr. CuarK, of Iowa. The report of this commit- 
tee, after being amended, was adopted as follows : 


1. That the Committee of Conference with the Home Mission- 
ary Society, be continued a permanent committee, and consist of 
the following members: Rev. Jonathan F. Stearns, D.D., Rev. 
Thomas Brainerd, D.D., Rev. W. C. Wisner, D.D., Rev. D. H. 
Allen, D.D., Rev. Harvey Curtis, D.D., Rev. A. A. Wood, D.D., 
(in place of Rev. G. L. Prentiss, D.D., resigned,) Rev. Thomp- 
son Bird, Cyrus P. Smith and Norman White, and that four of 
their number constitute a quorum. 

That this Committee report to the next General Assembly upon 
our general relations with the American Home Missionary Society, 
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upon its appointments of agents and missionaries, upon the num- 
ber of our churches and ministers aided by it, upon the amount 
contributed by our churches to its fands, and upon any other points 
of interest connected with our Home Missionary work, that we 
may come to a more full comprehension of our duties and be 
aroused to greater zeal and liberality. 

That this Committee, as far as is practicable, procure from our 
Presbyteries information as to home evangelization, and that our 
Presbyteries give diligent heed to this work, as far as is practica- 
ble, raising money to be expended within their own bounds, and 
seeing to it that annual collections for Home Missions be made in 
all their churches. 


We give a slight sketch of the debate on these 
subjects. 

The SecRETARY OF CHURCH EXTENSION made remarks 
on three points. He explained that the Committee had 
been very anxious to keep within the limits marked out 
for them by the General Assembly, and that they had so 
done ; that they had so restricted their Secretary that 
he had not been authorized to visit the churches or ec- 
clesiastical bodies. Under these circumstances, and in 
view of the financial panic, it might, perhaps, be con- 
sidered that an advance of nearly one hundred per cent., 
both in receipts and missionary operations by the Com- 
mittee, was a result not to be viewed with disapproba- 
tion. The Committee were by no means satisfied with 
this result, and now authorized their Secretary to make 
personal efforts to increase their resources during the 
coming ecclesiastical year. 

Church Extension is a plan for the self-development 
of the Church. An example or two would show this. 
The Synods of Peoria and Illinois, since the Assembly 
had authorized this work of Church Extension, had each 
appointed a secretary or general agent, supported by 
themselves, and were now undertaking, in part, or in 
whole, the support of the Church Extension missiona- 
ries within their bounds. These funds and operations 
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are reported through our Committee, and, where the 
Synod have not sufficient funds to meet their own 
wants, we endeavor to supply them. The Presbytery 
of Monroe, Michigan, applied to us to assist them in 
supporting an exploring missionary. We granted the 
aid. The present year, they inform us, they will support a 
missionary themselves; and they state that the encour- 
agement our Committee gave was precisely what they 
needed to induce them to undertake their own work. 
Our Committee are laboring to produce this state 
of self-development all over the Church. There are ob- 
vious advantages, we think, in such a Committee as ours, 
to equalize this Church Extension work, receiving the 
surplus in one place and supplying need in the other, 
and gathering the whole into one report, that the As- 
sembly may see what the Church is doing in this 
respect. 

But there is urgent need for more funds. There are 
brethren, especially in the Northwest, noble men, loyal 
to Christianity and our Church, who are suffering, and 
some of them grievously suffering, for drafts now due. 
The Secretary closed with an earnest appeal for them. 

Mr. TrnpDALL warmly advocated the establishment of 
the committee on Home Missions to do a similar work 
to that which had been assigned to the Committee on 
Foreign Missions. 

Dr. Heacock spoke at considerable length in favor of 
the same committee, and very earnestly in favor of sus- 
taining the principle of cdoperation. He had no ob- 
jection to the Church Extension Committee for its ap- 
propriate purposes, but he was warmly in favor of the 
Home Missionary Society. He wished that to be the 
right hand and Church Extension to be the left. If sat- 
isfied that céoperation with us were not fair and honest, 
he would be the first to object to the Society; but he 
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did not believe in Churchianity, but Christianity. He 
looked upon religion as a growth, as a natural develop- 
ment. If Presbyterianism came of evangelic effort, 
very well; if Congregationalism, very well, too; but 
he did not believe in fostering denominationalism. 

Mr. Ezxs, of Cleveland, was willing to sustain the 
Church Extension Committee in its appropriate sphere, 
but was unwilling to accept denominationalism as a fore- 
gone conclusion. He heard this statement frequently 
made: that it was only a question of time; that Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists could not work in the 
same society for Home Missions; that we must come 
to denominationalism. He was unwilling to adopt this 
view. 

Mr. Ciark, of Iowa, honored the American Home 
Missionary Society for what it had done ; but its rules 
worked against us, and its general agents seemed more 
successful in planting Congregational than Presbyterian 
churches, and we in the Northwest were not prepared to 
say but we must mainly rely for Presbyterianism on the 
Church Extension Committee. Certainly so long as we 
cooperated with the American Home Missionary Society, 
their general agents should be fairly divided between 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians, and not be, as 
they are, exclusively Congregationalists. 

He did not hesitate to say that more had been done 
for distinctive Presbyterianism in Iowa in two years by 
the Church Extension Committee than by the American 
Home Missionary Society in twenty. But they greatly, 
pressingly, needed that the Church Extension Committee 
might be so supplied with funds as that every worthy 
application might be granted, and every appropriation 
promptly paid as the quarter became due. 

Mr. Wieut, of Chicago, said that eastern and western 
brethren each look from their own stand-point. The 
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eastern brethren do not feel the pressure as we do. He 
was a member of the committee at St. Louis that re- 
ported the Church Extension plan, and he had always 
had confidence in it. This year we have raised $2,000 
for Church Extension in the Synod of Peoria, and we 
hope to double or triple it next year. 

Our brethren will please look at the following points, 
which indicate our views in the Northwest : 

1. We have no conflict with the American Home 
Missionary Society. We have a work which it cannot 
do, in which we wish to labor undisturbed and with the 
confidence of our brethren. 

2. We do not intend any contest with Congrega- 
tionalists. "We do not mean to organize little, feeble 
churches side by side with them, or with the “ Old 
School.” The Congregationalists themselves, in this 

-country, wish to draw off from us. They say that there 
are serious differences between us. Their northwestern 
organ is continually ringing the changes upon these 
differences. Mr. W., had formerly, in a religious paper, 
advocated the remaining with the American Home 
Missionary Society, when Congregationalists wished a 
separation. But the work of exploration, especially the 
planting of churches, is a work which that Society can- 
not do. It must and will be done denominationally. If 
Church Extension Committees do not do it, it will never 
be done by us. Other denominations will come in and 
occupy the ground. We have our share of this work to 
do, and I for one am for doing it. 

As for working for Presbyterianism, I will only say 
that, while I am in this harness, I will work true. IfI 
am ever carried by the providence of God into the Con- 
gregational harness, I will draw true there. I will not 
Jook one way and draw another. 

Mr. Woop of Iowa, had tried for a week to get the 
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floor on this subject. He was not for the American 
Home Missionary Society, nor for Church Extension, 
nor anything else exclusively; not even for Presbyte- 
rianism. His principle was, whatsoever thy hand find- 
eth to do, do it with all thy might. Let all work. We 
could not have too many instrumentalities. He was 
clear for going “in advance of all others.” Ifa Metho- 
dist, or a Congregationalist or an Old School man could 
get ahead of us he would bid him God speed, and be 
thankful that other men had more apostolic zeal than 
we. The Home Missionary agent in Iowa had said, 
that for every missionary the Church Extension Commit- 
tee appointed they would have two. If they did he would 
thank God, for Iowa needed them all. He went to 
Towa, the ninth Presbyterian minister, and now there is 
a Synod and five Presbyteries, with fifty ministers, and 
seventy churches. 

He had formerly gone a day’s journey, and met nothing 
but a prairie wolf. Some brethren could not come to the 
West, till we had made a place for them. For his part 
he liked men that could be shot out of a big gun east, 
and wherever they fell in the West could make a place. 
In short, Mr. Wood was for everybody working and 
giving with all his might, through every denomination, 
board, society and committee, until the whole West 
was fully redeemed. He was against stopping anybody 
that would work. 

Mr. Busu, of Albany Presbytery, dissented altogether 
from the doctrine that it is narrow and sectarian to care 
for our own Church. He entered into a very interesting 
detail, showing that the healthy growth and expansion 
of his Presbytery dated from the time when they ceased 
their reliance upon any one without their own body, and 
began as a Presbytery the work of Church Extension. 
Since then they had planted one self-sustaining church 
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after another. He earnestly advocated just such an in- 
stitution as the Church Extension Committee had been 
shown to be, one that should assist every Presbytery and 
Synod in the work of self-development. 

Dr. RowLanp said that as far as he could see they 
were substantially agreed. As for himself, while he 
should cordially céoperate with everybody and every 
society in every good work, he should in his own church 
always put the Committees of our Church first, and then 
have his people, so far as he had influence, give what 
they had to spare to other things. 

Mr. Nizzs, of Wisconsin, pressed very earnestly the 
claims of Church Extension. He said, in reply to a 
desire to take the question—the judicial cases con- 
suming much time—that he had promised his brethren 
in Wisconsin to plead their cause. Their general agent, 
employed by the Church Extension Committee, had 
erected a whole Presbytery of churches, but had fallen 
so far behind from the inability of the Committee to 
meet his salary that he feared he must leave his work, 
one of the greatest calamities that could befall his 
Synod. Mr. Niles bore emphatic testimony to the good 
that the Committee had’ accomplished, and only desired 
that its efficiency might be increased. 

The report of the Permanent Committee on Church 
Extension, is printed in full in the Appendix to the 
Minutes of the Assembly. 


EDUCATION FOR THE MINISTRY. 

Rev. THornton A. Mitus, D.D., the Secretary, read 
the report of the Committee on Education. It wasadocu- 
ment of considerable length, ably drawn up and present- 
ing the whole subject, with its interesting connections 
and relations, to the Assembly. Dr. Mills also preached 
on Education on an evening set apart for the purpose. 
The report was referred to the Standing Committee 
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whose report through their Chairman, Dr. CALEB MiIzts, 
was adopted as follows: 


Resolved, 1. That this Assembly find, in the practical workings of 
the plan for ministerial education inaugurated by the last General 
Assembly, reason to regard it with increasing confidence, and con- 
sider it eminently wise, and admirably adapted to develope the zeal 
and activity of the whole Church in this department of her duty. 

Resolved, 2. That in laying the foundation for this work in a living 
Christianity and devolving the execution of it on individual churches 
and presbyteries, the Assembly has proposed the most evangelical 
and effective method of accomplishing the enterprise. 

Resolved, 3. That while the responsibility of performing this part 
of her mission rests. on Christian parents, and the individual mem- 
bers and elders of the Church, it also presses with peculiar weight 
on our ministers; and from a becoming spirit and example in their 
daily labor, and a faithful and frequent presentation to Christian 
parents and youth of their obligations of covenanted consecration, 
the happiest results may be reasonably expected. 

Resolved, 4. That it is deeply to be lamented that the Saviour’s 
command, “ Pray ye the Lord of the harvest that he would send 
forth laborers into His harvest,” has so extensively passed from the 
minds and hearts of His people; and that this Assembly admonish 
all its ministers and churches of this neglect, earnestly exhorting 
them to give appropriate attention to it in their private, domestic, 
social and public devotions, and especially to remember it at the 
monthly concert as well as at the annualconcert of prayer for educa- 
tional institutions on the last Thursday of February. 

Resolved, 5. That inasmuch as a large number of Presbyteries have 
disregarded the urgent recommendation of the last Assembly to for- 
ward full reports of their action in reference to ministerial education 
this Assembly re-adopts that recommendation, considering a faithful 
compliance with it, essential to a successful enlistment of the whole 
Church in this important enterprise. 

Resolved, 6. That it is highly desirable that the subject of the in- 
crease of the ministry should be annually presented to the churches 
on the Sabbath preceding or succeeding ‘the annual concert of 
Prayer for Colleges, and that contributions be made on one of the 
Sabbaths above named, when it will not interfere or disturb system- 
atic arrangements already adopted ; and that it is the high privilege 
and imperative duty of every church, however small or feeble, to 
contribute to this cause. 
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Resolved, i. That itis the conviction of this Assembly that a large 
and useful increase of the ministry cannot be secured without con- 
stant vigilance on the part of the Presbyteries in the introduction of 
men into the sacred office, in arrangements to direct their labors and 
facilitate their settlement, and in holding them to a just responsibil- 
ity in the discharge of their work, and also without a disposition on 
the part of the churches, to furnish it with an adequate and equit- 
able support. 

Resolved, 8. That the Assembly approve of the act of incorporation 
obtained by the Permanent Committee of Education, from the Legis- 
lature of New York, and of its acceptance by that Committee, and 
that said Committee thus incorporated, is hereby cordially and con- 
fidently recommended to such persons as may be disposed to devote 
property to ministerial education, as a safe and responsible agency 
for its investment and disbursement. 

Resolved 9. That the Assembly recommend, as a general princi- 
ple, that candidates for the ministry, especially those who are con- 
nected with churches under the care of our newer and smaller 
Presbyteries, retain their church and presbyterial relations un- 
changed during the progress of their studies. 

Resolved, 10. That the Permanent Committee be directed to pub- 
lish this annual report, or such portions of it as they may deem ad- 
visable. 


The SECRETARY with Messrs. BeckwitH, CANFIELD, 
TINDALL, and Wicut, took part in the discussion, 
which indicated no difference of opinion, but only an 
anxiety to give greater efficacy to the Committee. 


APPLICATION OF SOUTHERN SYNOD. 
A communication was read from Rev. Dr. Boyd, dele- 
gate from the “United Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church,” as follows : 


To the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. 


DEAR BRETHREN : The United Synod of the Presbyterian Church, 
which was organized in Knoxville, Tennesee, in April, 1858, and 
representing Presbyteries and churches which have been con- 
strained by a regard to their convictions of duty to God, to the 
Church and the country, to withdraw from your body, have appointed 
the undersigned to confer with the General Assembly with reference 
to an equitable division of the property of the Church, and to the 
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adjustment of other matters in which the United Synod is inter- 
ested. 

The undersigned deems it unnecessary to state particularly the 
reasons which induced those whom he represents to withdraw from 
all ecclesiastical connection with brethren with whom they have 
been associated for many years, and with whom they have concurred 
in sentiment on most subjects that have involved the great 
principles of the Presbyterian Church. Let it suffice to observe 
that a radical difference of opinion with respect to the propriety of 
the action of the Assembly of 1857 on the subject of slavery, and 
likewise as to the agitation in the highest judicatory of the Church 
of a question which, in the view of the members of the United 
Synod, is essentially of a political nature, and should therefore be 
left entirely to the civil authorities of the land to settle, has led to 
this painful act of separation. 

The United Synod has in its connection the Synods of Virginia, 
Tennessee, West Tennessee and Mississippi. These Synods have 
contributed to the funds of the Church. They have been recog- 
nized as equally entitled to a portion of these funds—the rule of ap- 
portionment being, not the amount contributed by the respective 
Synods, but the necessities ofthe Synods, and to some extent, the 
number of members in each. 

Regarding these funds as the property of the whole Church, 
the United Synod believes that, as they have been compelled by a 
regard to their convictions of truth and duty to withdraw from the 
General Assembly, the Synods in their connection are still justly en- 
titled to what has been apportioned to them. At the time of the 
division of the Presbyterian Church in 1838, the New School 
branch of the Church claimed an equal division of the church pro- 
perty ; and although they could not legally claim any part of the 
funds after the decision of the Court in Banc, they have always been 
understood as taking the position that the other branch of the 
Church was under a moral obligation to divide the funds according 
to the number of members in their respective churches. 

The United Synod takes substantially the same view of the obli- 
gations of the Assembly to apportion to them the funds allotted to 
the Synods in their connection. While the Synods cannot legally 
demand anything from the Assembly, they consider that common 
justice requires that the Assembly should give them what has been 
regarded as their proportion of the Church Erection Fund, and 
should make such arrangements in regard to other property of the 
Church as will prevent litigation, and be just and proper. 
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The undersigned, in accordance with the direction of the United 
Synod, would therefore respectfully request a conference with a 
committee of the Assembly, with reference to a division of the 
property of the Church, and to other matters in which the Synod, 
in consequence of their separation from the Assembly, is interested. 

A. H. H. Boyp. 


A similar communication was received from the Pres- 
bytery of Harmony, in Kentucky. These communica- 
tions were referred to a special committee. Dr. Boyd 
appeared before this Committee, and was heard at full 
length. He was also treated with much courtesy by the 
members of the Assembly. The Committee reported as 
follows through their chairman, Dr. Grey, and their 
report was adopted : 


Resolved, That this Assembly recognize and reciprocate the 
friendly greetings and fraternal spirit evinced in these communica- 
tions, as well as in the Christian bearing and courtesy of the 
Rev. A. H. H. Boyd, the accredited representative of the United 
Synod. 

Resolved, That this Assembly regret the unnatural separation 
which these bodies have felt themselves constrained to create by the 
action which they have taken, both because of our family affinities 
and sympathies, and because it weakens our ability, and diminishes 
our opportunities, for mutual aid and encouragement in the great 
work for which the Church exists. We had hoped that, by perpet- 
uating our relations, by kind interchange of views, and mutual pray- 
ers, and by that light which time and patient inquiry secure, we 
should ultimately be of one mind touching the subject of Slavery, as 
we now are in relation to other moral questions. 

Resolved, That the consideration and adjustment of the claims to 
the funds of the Assembly preferred by the Presbytery of Harmony 
and the United Synod, be postponed to the next General Assembly 
for the following reasons: 1. That suitable time may be given for 
a full examination of questions bearing on the equitable character 
and of the legal consequences of granting the claims preferred. 
2. That the Assembly may be able to ascertain what and how 
many churches under the care of the Presbyteries and Synods, which 
have withdrawn or may withdraw from our connection, may desire 
to retain their relations to the Assembly, and whose claim to a share 
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in the distribution of the Church Erection Fund will consequently 
remain undisputed. 

3. That the final adjustment of these claims made asthe result of 
due deliberation, mutual conference of the parties, and prayer to 
Him who giveth wisdom to his servants, may be satisfactory, if pos- 
sible, to all concerned. 

Resolved, That the whole subject of these claims be referred to 
the Board of Trustees of the Church Erection Fund to consider and 
report thereon to the next General Assembly. 

Some discussion arose on these resolutions. A mo- 
tion was made to strike out the expression of regret at 
the separation of our Southern brethren, but it did not 
prevail. Messrs. RicHarps, CLARK, RussELL, CHEEVER, 
Kanovse, and Heracock, with Elders Parks, Zuc, and 
WIDER, took part in the discussion. 


HOME MISSIONARY SERMON. 

The annual sermon on Home Missions was preached 
by Rev. Jacos LittLe, D.D. It appears in the Alton Re- 
porter for July. 

PUBLICATION SERMON. 

The annual sermon on Publication was preached by 
Rev. Henry B. Smita, D.D., of the New York Semi- 
nary. We learn that it has been solicited for publica- 
tion; but the author has not thought it best to give it 
to the press. 

PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 

The Annual Address before the General Assembly, by 
request of the Presbyterian Historical Society, was de- 
livered by the Rev. Saerman B. Canrietp., D.D., on 
the subject of the re-union of the Synods of New York 
and Philadelphia, one hundred years since. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Society and the Editors of 
this Review, have unitedly requested Dr. Canfield to fur- 
nish a copy of the Address for publication in the Re- 
view, and it is expected that it will appear in the 
October number. 
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FORM OF ADMISSION. 


The Committee of Bills and Overtures recommended 
the following : 

“In view of the want of uniformity in the formulas 
used by the churches, under the care of the General 
Assembly, in the reception of members, this Assem- 
bly propose and recommend a summary of the doctrines 
taught in our Confession of Faith, together with a form 
of covenant, and send the same down to the several 
Presbyteries, with directions to them to send their 
answers to the next General Assembly. 

“That a Committee, consisting of three ministers 
and two elders, be appointed to draft such summary of 
doctrine and form of covenant, and report to this As- 
sembly as soon as convenient.” 

The report was adopted, and Drs. Griptry and 
Littte, with Mr. Snyper and Dr. Paun and Mr. 
Hott, were appointed the Committee. For want of 
time, they were directed to report to the next 
Assembly. 

SLAVERY. 

A memorial was. referred to the Committee of Bills 
and Overtures, from the Presbytery of Franklin, on the 
subject of slavery. The Committee recommended the 
following resolution, which was adopted, we believe, 
unanimously : 

“Resolved, That this Assembly, while extending to the 
memorialists assurances of Christian consideration and 
regard, can answer their prayer only by referring them 
to the acts of past Assemblies, as being, in our judg- 
ment, all that the General Assembly can properly do on 
the subject of the memorial.” 


The Assembly devoted half an hour before each 
W.orning session to devotional exercises, and also cele- 
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brated the Lord’s Supper in connection with many 
Christians of different churches. 

The Assembly accepted an invitation to make an ex- 
cursion to Lake Forest. This is the site of the pro- 
posed Lind University. It is expected that at this 
beautiful spot on Lake Michigan, there will grow up a 
male and a female academy, a college, and a theological 
seminary. Mr. Lind, of Chicago, gave $100,000 for 
this purpose, and the property of the company is 
valued at more than the same sum. It is expected 
that many citizens of Chicago and Milwaukee will 
purchase sites here for summer residences. It is 
twenty-five miles from the former, and fifty miles from 
the latter place. The site, especially in comparison 
with the flat country in that region is remarkably 
fine. 

Another excursion was made by the Assembly to 
Onarga, on the Illinois Central Railroad. 

The Assembly also accepted an invitation to a social 
interview at the mansion of William H. Brown, Esq. 

The next place of meeting was unanimously appointed 
to be at the Central Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 
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ARTICLE V. 
THE MOSAIC ACCOUNT OF CREATION, SCIENTIFIC. 


[The editors do not become responsible for the opinions in this 
Article. It presents a bold, spirited and interesting view of the 
subject. It does not apologize for inspiration, nor is it willing to 
admit that the sacred writer presents a merely phenomenal view of 
creation. It holds that Moses describes the scientific facts just 
as they occurred, and that the nearer geology and astronomy 
approach the truth, the nearer they will come to this master de- 
scription of creation. Every one must be interested in such a 
method of treating this important subject, whether they may be able 
or not to agree with the author in his theory or in his details.— 
Eprrors. | 


THE various methods by which theologians and geol- 
ogists have sought to reconcile “the testimony of the 
rocks,” and our version of the first chapter of Genesis, 
may all be reduced to two, or perhaps, three general 
schemes. ‘The first one supposes, that between the first 
verse and the second, there was an undefined and enor- 
mous interval of time, in which the various geological 
changes, such as we now find upon the earth, took 
place; that the earth was then brought into the chaotic 
state described in the second verse, and then it was, in 
six days of twenty-four hours each, prepared for the 
habitation of man, who was at that time placed upon it. 
This was the plan of reconciliation of Dr. Chalmers, and 
with a single exception that of Dr. John Pye Smith, 
who thought that the chaos described in the second 
verse and the work of creation, in the rest of the chap- 
ter, extended over but a small part of the earth’s sur- 
face, and that outside of that area, the rest of the earth 
continued to enjoy the light of the sun, and plants and 
animals lived, and grew, 7 have continued by an un- 
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broken series of generations to our own times. The 
progress of geological discovery has caused the scheme 
of Dr. Chalmers to be laid aside, for it does not 
meet the wants of the case, and that of Dr. Smith 
is opposed to the record of Moses in making no pro- 
vision for the creation of the heavens. 

The second method supposes, that the days were pe- 
riods of great and indefinite extent, each embracing 
vast ages, in which the various geological changes 
occurred, With some few modifications this is now 
adopted by the great majority of modern geologists. 
There is little, if any, doubt that so far at least, as the 
length of the days is concerned, this scheme is strictly 
in consonance with the meaning of the Scriptures. Al- 
most all geologists and theologians, however, commit 
the mistake of confining this description of the creation 
to the earth alone, although the sacred narrative as 
plainly asserts that “in the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth,” and at its close declares, “ thus 
the heavens and the earth were finished and all the host 
of them.” 

Prof. Barrows, in commenting upon this verse says, 
that “'Tuch remarks, that this is the only passage in 
which the word hosts includes earthly objects along with 
the heavenly host. It denotes the orderly marshalling, 
and arranging of all created things in heaven and 
earth.” We have aright then to require that any system 
of interpretation which shall be presented to us for 
adoption, shall account for the heavenly bodies, as well 
as the earth, and it will not do, as we shall soon see, to 
confine the sole description of their creation to the work 
of the fourth day. Such an interpretation must not 
only accord with geology, but likewise with astronomy. 
It must, in short, be so read as to give us an account of 
the creation of the heavens, as well as of the earth. 
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Before proceeding to examine and determine the 
meaning of the Mosaic record, we may premise, 
that that interpretation which, fairly made, accord- 
ing to those rules by which we interpret all language, 
shall best harmonize with all the facts, is most likely to 
be the true one, even though it may be very different 
from the one which we have been accustomed to regard 
as correct. If it best agrees with all the phenomena 
we ought not to reject it on account of novelty, and 
assume that it cannot be true, because so many learned 
and wise scholars, on whose opinions we have been 
accustomed to rely, have given a different reading. It 
may be, that they have never examined it from the right 
point of view, to attain the knowledge of its meaning. 

We will now proceed with our undertaking. Verse 
Ist. “In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth.” Prof. Lewis has employed a large part of the 
sixth chapter of his Six Days of Creation, in proving 
that the word translated create, does not mean, to bring 
into existence from nothing, but rather to arrange mat- 
ter previously existing. It seems, however, more rea- 
sonable to think that it was the design of Moses, to 
teach, in opposition to those who believed in and taught 
the eternity of matter, that it was created by the power 
of God. In fact, the absolutely literal translation of 
the verse conveys exactly this idea. 

In our version, the particle MN which means the 
substance of, is not translated; were it rendered, the 
verse would read thus: “In the beginning God created 
the substance of the heavens and the earth.” The 
authorities for this reading are many and important. 
Dr. Wilson, in his Easy Introduction to the Knowledge 
of Hebrew without the Points, in a note on this word 
says, “This particle following an active verb, and 
going before a noun which has the servile 77 prefixed, 
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admits of no translation unless we render it ‘the sub- 
stance of.’ Here the sense will allow it, which is rarely 
the case.” So Harris, in his Pre-Adamite Earth, in a 
note on this first verse, says, “according to the Rabbins, 
the verse should be rendered, ‘God in the beginning 
created the substance of the heavens and the substance 
of the earth.’ They understand NX here to mean the 
substance or material. The Syriac translation gives the 
same sense. Compare Gesenius on this word; Aben 
Ezra; Kimchi in his Book of Roots, and Buxton Tal- 
mudic Lexicon.” 

The adoption of this reading throws light upon the 
subsequent verse, and assists us to understand more 
clearly its meaning. 

Verse 2d. “ And the earth was without form and void, 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep, and the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.” 

“Tt has been held that the particle translated and in 
this verse, does not necessarily imply a direct connection 
between this verse and the first, and that an immense 
period of time may have elapsed between them. JBar- 
rows and others have however shown conclusively that 
this is erroneous, and that it has here its proper power 
as a direct copulative. This is also evident from the 
| verse itself. "What is the object of this verse? Is it 
| not to describe the condition or state of the substance 
| of the heavens and the earth, the creation of which has 

just been affirmed? Prof. Lewis says “‘ without form and 
void’ are expressions, the one referring to utter irregu- 
larity of dimension, and outward extent, the other to 
the deficiency of gravity; denoting, not so much an 
absolute as a relative want of weight, in other words, a 
fluid or rarified condition, with an absence of all cohe- 
sion or solidity, or it may be a huge nebulosity,” &c.; 
and again, “the OWN or deep is evidently the 477, 
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without form, mentioned before. It is etymologically 
different, and yet the word as here used, can be only 
another name for the chaos, though afterwards employed 
to denote other objects which the imagination might 
regard as presenting some resemblance to the primeval 
waste.” The word waters, in this verse, is also used to 
designate the same as the deep. We would here also 
remark that the word MDM, rendered moved upon 
is in the Hiphil conjugation, and is therefore causative, 
and would be more properly rendered caused motion in 
The phrase the face of, is idiomatical and answers to 
our word throughout. We can now understand the 
meaning of the verse. Moses is describing, in his mas- 
terly manner, by a few bold expressions, the appear- 
ance of the matter of whose creation he had just spoken. 
It was formless and void, or filling all space and without 
any cohesion or solidity ; it was all dark; and a motion 
caused by the Spirit of God pervaded it. The Creator 
now proceeds to form this formless and void matter into 
those bodies which he had from eternity designed. The 
first act was the endowing a part of this dark matter, 
with luminous properties. Verse 3d. “And God said, 
let there be light, and there was light.” The language 
used does not imply a new creation of matter, but sim- 
ply giving to matter already created luminous power. 

Verse 4th. “And God saw the light that it was 
good, and God divided between the light and the dark- 
ness.” The expression, God saw that it was good, does 
not imply moral goodness, but that it was fitted for the 
designed end, the purpose for which he formed it. This 
remark applies also to each place in the chapter, in 
which the expression occurs. The word here rendered 
divided, expresses a gradual act, such as the separation 
of two dissimilar substances would be; how this sepa- 
ration was finally effected we shall presently see. 
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Verse 5th. “And God called the light, day, and the 
darkness he called night: and the evening and the 
morning were the first day,” or literally, “ evening was, 

| morning was, one day.” ‘The name day, is here used 
evidently in a different sense, in the first part of the 
verse, from what it is in the last. In the first part, it 
| undoubtedly is a name given to the light to designate 
its special character. Gesenius and others derive it from 
a root, which signifies, to be warm, hot, to glow with heat, 
and therefore its signification as a name will be, that 
which produces heat, or the warmth-producer ; a name 
which fairly expresses its principal character, and is in 
this respect like our word caloric, with which it seems 
to be identical in meaning; so also the term night is 
here used, not to designate a portion of time, but as the 
name of the dark, or non-luminous matter from which 
the luminous had been, in this work of the first day, 
separated. It is, says Wilson, derived from the root 
1 by, signifying to turn to, or towards, to move around, 
| and as a name would be, the moving around matter. 

In the latter part of the verse, the term day, means a 
period of time. The true meaning of this word here, 
has been one of the chief difficulties in the way of the 
interpretation of this chapter. Many have contended 
| that it means in this place a period of twenty-four 
| hours, or what we call a natural day, and their main 
argument has been the reference to the work of creation 
in the fourth commandment. They contend that God, 
in the reason which is there given for hallowing the 
seventh day, settles this point, that the days of cre- 
ation were natural days. Now, there is no fact more 
evident than that the word day is used in the Scriptures 
in a variety of senses, one of which we have in the 
first part of this verse, where it certainly has no refer- 
ence whatever to time or duration. When it does mean 
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duration or time, it is by no means restricted to the 
meaning contended for; on the contrary it has so many 
different ones, that we can only determine it from the 
context. The instances of these are numerous. In the 
next chapter we are told in the fourth verse, “ these 
are the generations of the heavens and the earth,—in 
the day that the Lord God made the earth and the hea- 
vens.” Here the term day includes the whole six days 
of the creation. So, when Job says, “tum from him 
that he may accomplish, as an hireling, his day,” he 
uses it to express the lifetime of a man. When our 
Saviour said to the Jews, “ Abraham rejoiced to see my 
day,” he used it to designate the period of his appear- 
ance upon earth. We have also the prophetic use of 
the word for a year, and many other uses of the same 
character, so that we can only determine the meaning 
of the word from the context. Prof Lewis says, “the 
Hebrews use the word 01 day, for any period of time 
presenting a complete course or unity of events, irre- 
spective of precise duration. There can be no doubt at 
all of such usage.” We would reply to the argument 
for the limitation of time in the fourth commandment, 
that we are told in the next chapter, that God rested 
from his work on the seventh day, and blessed the 
seventh day and sanctified it. Now we wish those who 
contend for this limitation of the siz days, to tell us 
when the seventh day ended, and when God ceased to 
rest from his work. The term Sabbath is also used to 
signify a rest of more than a natural day. It is so used 
in the Levitical law to designate the Sabbath of the 
land, or every seventh year, and in other places. The 
meaning of the word day, is unquestionably limited by 
the context, and in each subsequent passage, to the 
series of completed events with which it is connected. 
Here the context limits it to the period from the crea- 
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tion of matter to the separation of light matter from 
the dark matter; and as no sun was yet in existence, it 
could not have been a day measured by it. 

Verses 6th, 7th, and 8th. “And God said, let-there be 
a firmamentin the midst of the waters, and let it divide 
the waters from the waters. And God made the firma- 
ment, and divided the waters which were under the firma- 
ment, from the waters which were above the firmament, 
andit wasso. And God called the firmament, heaven: and 
the evening and the morning were the second day.” 
There is no part of the account of the creation that has more 
puzzled commentators. 

Perhaps it is not possible to find any exposition of 
this work of the second day, that has yet been given, 
that when fairly examined does not involve a downright 
absurdity. We will mention two examples of these ; one 
given by Cruden, the author of the Concordance as the 
understanding of divines in regard to it in the year 
1737, and the other by Prof. Barrows of Andover, in the 
year 1856. “The word used,” says Cruden, “is 7, 
which is translated, expansion, something expanded, or 
firmament, something firm and solid. By this word, the 
Hebrews understood the heavens, which, like a solid and 
immense arch (though it be soft and liquid) served as a 
bank and barrier between the upper and the lower wa- 
ters; and that the stars were set in this arch like so 
many precious stones in gold and silver, when firmament 
is taken for the starry heaven, then by upper waters, is 
meant that sea or collection of waters placed by God 
above all the visible heavens, and there reserved for 
ends known to himself. If by firmament we under- 
stand the air called the expansion because it is extended 
far and wide, and the firmament, because it is fixed in 
its proper place, from whence it cannot be moved unless 
by force; then by superior waters are to be understood 
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the waters in the clouds; and these may be said to be 
above the firmament or air, because they are above a 
considerable part of it.” 

Professor Barrows, of Andover, says: “ In this azure 
vault (the sky) God has placed the heavénly bodies; the 
fowls fly above the earth on its face; that is, along un- 
der it, as if skimming its surface, and it constitutes a 
permanent division between the waters above and below 
itself, ‘The waters under the firmament, are those on 
the earth’s surface. The waters above the firmanent, 
are not directly the clouds, but rather that invisible 
store-house of waters whence the clouds are, from age 
to age, supplied. Such seems to be the representation 
of the sacred writer. And now what is there in this 
at which modern science can justly take offence? Is it 
that he describes the firmament as an outspread vault, 
in which are placed the sun, moon, and stars? Is it 
that he places an inexhaustible reservoir of water above 
our heads? That God has such a reservoir there, is cer- 
tain ; for he has been pouring down rain from it for six 
thousand years, and is not yet spent!” Certainly, this 
is almost equal to the child’s idea of the sky: “ A great 
blue curtain drawn overhead, with holes in it to let the 
glory of heaven through.” A very beautiful idea for a 
child, "We answer the professor’s question seriously, in 
the words of Hugh Miller—* that philology cannot be 
sound which would commit the Scriptures to a science 
that cannot be true.” 

The difficulty arises here from an entire mistake as 
to the meaning of >, and the waters here men- 
tioned. The word is derived from a root which means 
to expand, to spread abroad, and, as a noun, it may be 
rendered expansion. Now, what is the meaning here 
of expansion? Is it not a division of the formless and 
space-filling mass into different parts, and by an inter- 
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val or expansion that can be measured from one to an- 
other? In other words, the matter of the universe was 
now divided into all those parts which, by their con- 
solidation on the succeeding day, were to form not only 
our earth, but all'the heavenly bodies. This gives us an in- 
telligent idea of what the work of the second day was. It 
was the division of the matter formed in the beginning, 
and on the first day divided into two great classes, the 
light and the dark, into those innumerable parts which 
were to form the heavens and the heaven of heavens. 
Verses 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th. “And God 
said, Let the waters under the heaven be gathered 
together into one place, and let the dry appear, and 
it was so; and God called the dry, earth; and the 
gathering together of the waters called he seas: and 
God saw that it was good. And God said Let the 
earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and 
the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose 
seed is in itself, upon the earth: and it was so. And 
the earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding seed 
after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed 
is in itself, after his kind: and God saw that it was 
good. And the evening and the morning were the 
third day.” The work of the third day was, first; the 
consolidation of the matter of the universe here desig- 
nated as “ the waters under the heavens.” Throughout 
all the regions of space this work of consolidation went 
on simultaneously. Previous to this third day of crea- 
tion, no geological changes could have taken place, for 
the earth had no separate existence. Now, however, 
they commence, and, as the earth becomes fitted for the 
existence of life upon it, it is supplied. The second 
part of the work of this day was the clothing the earth 
with verdure by the creation of plants in rich abun- 
dance ; the operations of this day and the fifth are con- 
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secutive for the work of the fourth day extended over 
a part of each of these days. The third, fifth, and sixth 
days are the only ones with which geology has any 
thing to do, and, for the manner in which the two rec- 
ords agree, we must refer to the late work of the la- 
mented Miller, The Testimony of the Rocks, especially 
to the lecture—the Two Records, Mosaic and Geological. 

Verses 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th,and 19th. “And 
God said, Let there be lights in the firmament of 
the heaven, to divide the day from the night; and let 
them be for signs and for seasons, and for days and 
for years. And let them be for lights in the firmament 
of the heaven to give light upon the earth: and it was 
so. And God made two great lights: the greater light 
to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the night ; 
he made the stars also. And God set them in the firma- 
ment of the heaven to give light upon the earth, and to 
rule over the day and over the night, and to divide the 
light from the darkness: and God saw that it was good. 
And the evening and the morning were the fourth day.” 

It has puzzled many to know why the sun, moon, and 
stars were not said to be made before the fourth day. If 
the reader has followed carefully the course of interpreta- 
tion, he can nowsee why they are not mentioned before. 
The word here rendered made, is not the one which is 
rendered create, but one which most frequently means 
constituted, appointed, or set in order. The work, then, 
of the fourth day was the ordering and arrangement of 
the motions of the heavenly bodies ; and their functions, 
so far as our earth is concerned, are clearly stated. The 
undoubted object of this was to guard men against 
making them objects of divine worship; they were cre- 
ated things, the work of the Deity; and, so far as man 
was concerned, they were designed to serve his conve- 
nience and promote his welfare. Let us now recapitu- 
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late the work of the several days, and see how they 
agree with the teachings of the works of God. 

In the beginning, God created the substance of the 
heavens and the earth, and this substance was without 
form and void, or, diffused throughout space, it was dark, 
and the Spirit of God caused a motion to commence in 
it. God endued a part of it with luminous properties, 
and a part he left dark; he then caused the light to 
separate from the dark matter, and named the light 
matter day, or the warmth-producing matter; and the 
dark he called night, or the moving-around matter. This 
constituted the first day. On the second day, he caused 
the matter of the heavens and the earth, or of the uni- 
verse, to separate and divide into distinct masses; and to 
the space, which contained these masses, together with the 
masses themselves, he gave the name of heaven. This 
was the work of the second day. On the third day, he 
caused the masses of matter to become consolidated, and 
gave to the one which we inhabit, the specific name of 
earth, and to its collections of waters, seas. He then 
clothed the earth abundantly with verdure of all kinds, 
and commenced its preparation for the residence of man 
upon it; this was the work of the third day. On the 
fourth day, he arranged the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, both with reference to the earth and to each 
other. On the fifth and sixth days, the preparation of 
the earth for the residence of man was completed, and 
man was placed upon it. We have thus a clear, definite, 
and intelligible narrative which agrees throughout with 
the teachings of the most perfect science. We have not 
space now to review the various phenomena of nature, 
which bear us out in the assertion ; but those who have 
studied the subject will understand the full force of the 
declaration that, if one should seek to give a sketch in 
the fewest words of the Celestial Mechanism of Laplace, 
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the Cosmos of Humboldt, and the geology of the latest 
and best authorities, he would do it in the very language 
of Moses. Hore, then, we have presented to us the 
wonderful spectacle of all the grandest conclusions of 
science, epitomized, arranged, and accounted for ages 
ago, at a time when we are accustomed to look upon 
the world as in in its infancy, and when all nations, ex- 
cept the one to which this wonderful writer belonged, 
were plunged in the darkest and most degrading idola- 
try. Where did Moses get this knowledge so abso- 
lutely perfect? Was it not from God? and is not this 
chapter, over which such a premature shout of triumph 
has been sent up, the most convincing proof of the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures? And so it will ever be, 
no matter what assaults may be made upon it, whether 
it be in regard to the unity of the race, or some other 
which shall yet be brought forward, all will prove in the 
end vain and futile, and the Scriptures will come out of 
the contest like the three Jews from Nebuchadnezzar’s 


fiery furnace, without even the smell of fire having 
passed upon them. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


I.—ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN PULPIT; or, Commemorative Notices 
of Distinguished American Clergymen of Various Denominations, from the 
early Settlement of the Country to the close of the Year 1855. With His- 
torical Introductions. By Witi1am B. Spracve, D.D.; vols. ur. and rv. 
New York: Carters. 1858, pp. 632, 836. 


Tuts is an exceedingly valuable and interesting book. The au- 
thor has pursued the same course as in the first two volumes. 
A sketch is given of each minister, usually followed by letters 
from persons more or less intimately acquainted with him. 
Many of these letters are from eminent persons, and some of them 
are very important. 

It is natural that these two volumes should be more interesting 
to us, as Presbyterians, than the former two; but we think we 
speak the general sentiment when we say that they are so to the 
general reader. The North American Review makes the following 
remarks on this subject : 

We feel ourselves—we are sorry to say so—among men of higher mark 
in these two volumes than in those which commemorated the Trinitarian 
Congregationalists, . . . Among the leading divines of the Presbyterian 
Church we discern, as we think, a more uniformly elevated standard of 
distinctively clerieal talent, learning, and character. . . . The circum- 
stance which has impressed us most of all in these narratives, is the very 
large number of men of surpassing ability, endowments, and sanctity, 
who have been settled for life, or for many years, in very obscure locali- 
ties and humble pastorates, And the “Annals” give us the name of hardly 
a single Presbyterian divine whose eminence was not solely or chiefly 
professional. These volumes, therefore, are a richer, more instructive, 
and more edifying contribution to clerical biography than their prede- 
cessors. 

We regret to differ, in any thing, from so candid, impartial, and 
gentlemanly a man as Dr. Sprague; but, however it comes, he has 
made statements in his Historical Introduction which are contrary, 
we think we may say, to established fact. We entirely acquit Dr. 
Sprague of any thing like intentional misrepresentation. But the 
matter has been thoroughly canvassed between this Review and 
the Presbyterian Magazine, and every point in question has been 
investigated. We will state the main facts, and request a réexam- 
ination of the statements in the Annals. 


Dr. Sprague says: “The Presbyterian Church must undoubt- 
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edly be considered as of Scottish origin. Near about the period 
of the Revolution of 1688, Presbyterians began to emigrate from 
Scotland and the North of Ireland. * * * * * The Puritan element 
was early introduced into the body, by way of New England, and 
contributions have, from time to time, been made to it from the 
Reformed Churches on the Continent of Europe; but though this 
may have served, in some degree, to modify, it has never essen- 
tially changed its organization.” 

Now, the origin of our ministers, from the formation of the first 
Presbytery to the Adopting Act in 1729, according to the intensely 
“Qld School” authority of Mr. Webster, was : 


Scottish 7 
Trish . 15 
New England 18 
English 3 
Welsh 5 
Dutch R ‘ r ‘ ‘ 1 
“Britain” . ; ; : . i , 3 
Unknown 2 

Total . . . — 


This mixed basis prepared the way for the Adopting Act, re- 
specting which Dr. Sprague makes the following mistaken state- 
ment : 

“In 1729, after several years of diligent exertion on the part of 
the strict Presbyterians, and in consequence of an overture drawn 
up and prosecuted with great zeal the year before, by the Rev. John 
Thompson, of Delaware, the Synod passed what was commonly 
called ‘The Adopting Act.” This last consisted of a public au- 
thoritative adoption of the Westminster Confession of Faith and 
Catechisms, and made it imperative that not only every candidate, 
but every actual minister of the Church, should, by subscription or 
otherwise, in the presence of the Presbytery, acknowledge these 
instruments respectively as their Confession of Faith. This Act 
had to encounter great opposition, especially from those ministers 
of the Synod who had come from England, Wales, and the New 
England Colonies. 

“The strict Presbyterians having thus gained their main point, 
the other side thought themselves entitled to be gratified in THEIR 
private object.” Then follows the controversy about examining 
candidates as to personal piety. 

It is perfectly amazing that, at this day, such statements should 
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be made as those in italics. The Adopting Act, 1. Bound every 
officer to adopt only the necessary and essential articles of Calvinism 
and Presbyterianism. 2. It was a compromise between the strict 
and the liberal Presbyterians. 3. It was satisfactory to the latter 
and not to the former—just the reverse of what Dr. Sprague says. 
We will prove all this briefly from the records and from “ Old 
School” authority. 

Look at the document itself. Ministers are required to adopt 
the Confession “as being, in all the essential and necessary arti- 
cles, good forms of sound words and systems of Christian doc- 
trine.” Candidates are to be allowed to state any scruple to the 
Synod or Presbytery, who shall, nevertheless, receive him if they 
“ shall judge his scruple or mistake to be only about. articles not 
essential and necessary in doctrine, worship, and government.” 

Dr. Hodge says: “It is very evident, indeed, that the Act was 
a compromise. Mr. Dickinson (New side) had avowed his wish to 
establish the ‘ essential and necessary doctrines of Christianity,’ as 
the condition of ministerial communion. Mr. Thompson (Old side) 
wished the explicit adoption of the Westminster Confession to be 
that condition. The common ground on which they met was the 
essential and necessary articles of that Confession.” It is true 
that Dr. Hodge makes a statement afterwards inconsistent with 
this; but that we cannot help. We have quoted his ipsissima 
verba. 

Dr. Green says: “‘ The Presbyterians, at first, were but a hand- 
ful. The Congregationalists, although more numerous, * * were 
willing to form a coalition, which would manifestly extend their 
influence.” “We consider the foregoing Adopting Act as one of 
the most curious compositions that we ever read. It seems to us 
to give and take, say and unsay, bind and loose, from the begin- 
ning to the end. It plainly put it into the power of any Presby- 
tery to declare as many articles of the Confession of Faith and 
Catechism as they might choose, to be ‘not essential and neces- 
sary,’ &c. Thus one corrupt Presbytery might corrupt the whole 
Charch.’ ” 

Again; Dr. Green continues in reply to Dr. Miller: “ Professor 
Miller’s statement is wide of the fact when he says that this Adopt- 
ing Act ‘was, at length, peaceably acquiesced in by all.’ Some 
immediately left their former connection and joined the Secession 
Church in consequence of this Act. * * * There is little reason to 
doubt that the Adopting Act had its influence in fostering and per- 
petuating the dissatisfaction of the strict Presbyterians, till it 
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ripened into a formal secession. But the dissatisfaction was not 
confined to individuals and congregations.” So far from being 
pleased or satisfied with the Adopting Act, the Old side Presbyte- 
ries of Newcastle and Donegal established an entirely different 
form of subscription, an ipsissima verba form, which Dr. 8. will 
find in the Presbyterian Quarterly Review, No. VI., p. 226, quoted 
method Dr. Green’s Christian Advocate. 

We cannot go over all this matter again, as it has been already 
done at full length in this Review; but the facts are : 

1. That the Presbyterian Church was of mixed origin at the 
first, the Scottish element not then preponderating. 

2. That the ‘ Adopting Act’ was a compromise in which, for the 
sake of securing subscription to the Westminster Confession, the 
strict side agreed to adopt it for substance of doctrine, or as con- 
taining the necessary and essential articles of Calvinism and Pres- 
byterianism. 

3. This method of subscription became thus the foundation prin- 
ciple of the Presbyterian Church in America, was reproduced in 
the document of réunion in 1758, and incorporated into our Con- 
stitution in 1789. 

4. The Old side were dissatisfied with it as early as the fall of 
1730, when their two Presbyteries referred to above, adopted 
tpsissima verba subscriptions. And, in the year 1736, great num- 
bers of Scotch-Irish Presbyterians having come over, the Synod 
attempted to change the form of subscription. This, with other 
things, led to convulsion, to the excision of the New side by the Old, 
and the division of the Church. The New side, which became 
three times as large as the Old, never agreed to the réunion 
until the Old side consented to come in again on the principle of the 
Adopting Act—a systematic as distinguished from an ipsissima 
verba subscription. : 

Nothing will give us more pleasure than to prove these things 
against all gainsayers. 

For the rest, we greatly admire Dr. Sprague’s work. We should 
be very much pleased, had we room, to make large extracts from 
it. It is gratifying to find that it meets with universal favor. 


Il.—CONTRIBUTIONS TO AMERICAN HISTORY. Memoirs of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. Vol. v1. Philadelphia: Liprrncotr & Co., 
for the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 1858, pp. 429. 

THERE appears to be great diversity of taste in regard to his- 
tory. For ourselves, we find it deeply interesting. The mixture 
K 
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of triviality in current movements has passed away; we see things 
in their principles. Time has filtered events for us. The great and 
permanent remain; the frivolous have passed away. 

An historical society is therefore much to our taste. It will 
not be found that those who are devoted to its researches are least 
active in important affairs now transpiring—least influential in 
Church and State. History does not fossilize ; but it enables us 
to perceive what is valuable and what is trifling in current events. 

The Pennsylvania Historical Society has established a publish- 
ing fund, the interest of which is to be expended in issuing works 
of permanent value. The fund now amounts to $13,500, and the 
present volume is the sixth of its contributions to American his- 
tory. We propose to analyze it at some length. 

The first paper was read before the Society by Major Alexander 
Johnston, and gives an account of the Society of the Cincinnati. 
There are few persons who do not desire to know more of this vener- 
able institution, once exciting so much fear of a hereditary nobility. 
The Society appears to have originated with General Knox. It 
was heartily approved by Washington, who presided over it until 
his death. The first meeting was held on the 10th of May, 1783, 
on the banks of the Hudson. The following is the order or eagle 
adopted : 

“Tt consists of a bald-eagle of enamelled gold, bearing upon its 
breast a medallion charged as follows: On the obverse, the prin- 
cipal figure is Cincinnatus; three senators present him with a 
sword and other military ensigns; he is reclining upon his plough, 
and at his side are minor implements of husbandry. On the re- 
verse, the sun rises over a city with open gates; vessels are seen 
entering the port, and, in the midst, Fame crowns Cincinnatus 
with a wreath, inscribed Virtutis premium. Below, hands joined 
support a heart, with the motto, Hsto perpetua. The whole is 
pendent to a blue ribbon edged with white, descriptive of the union 
between France and America. Around the principal charge is 
the legend, Omnia relinquit servare rempublicam.” 

A formal meeting for investiture of recipients was held in New 
York, surrounded by splendor similar to that of the orders of the 
old world, and in France, Lafayette, at the foot of the throne, sought 
permission from his sovereign to wear along with the cross of St. 
Louis, the eagle of the Cincinnati. The only order hitherto suffered 
to be borne had been the Golden Fleece, but the French Cincinnati 
were allowed to wear the eagle by a special act of condescension. 

Sixty thousand livres were made up by the French army officers, 
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and the same sum was to be raised by the navy, to be transmitted 
to America. But the Cincinnati declined this liberality, confining 
themselves to American donations. Each officer gave a month’s 
pay, and Washington presented $500. 

The Cincinnati color narrowly escaped being that of the Sans 
Culottes. ‘Shall it be green,” said Camille Desmoulins, “the 
color of hope ? or shall it be blue, the color of the Cincinnati and 
of American Independence?” The crowd fortunately chose “the 
color of hope.” But this was found afterwards to be that of 
the Count d’Artois; so they chose red and blue, those of the 
arms of Paris. But, as these were the colors of Orleans, Lafayette 
added a strip of the old national white, and so was born the éri- 
color. . 

The Cincinnati have only appeared conspicuously in later times, 
when they gave a festival to Lafayette on his birth-day, in New 
York, in 1824. Mr. Johnston thus strikingly alludes to the de- 
parted French members of the Society as passing before the mind 
of Lafayette when their memory was drank: “The tall figure of 
the Count d’Estaing—a victim of the guillotine. Henry, who dis- 
tinguished himself at Fort Mifflin, and died a field-marshal of 
France. His kinsman, the impetuous De Noailles, who was killed 
in a naval engagement with the English. Du Plessis, who was 
massacred at St. Domingo. The adventurous La Perouse, whose 
fate was stilla mystery. Custine, a proscrit of the reign of terror. 
De la Roche, who fell at Austerlitz.” 

The hereditary succession was never abolished, though a general 
meeting, in accordance with the wish of Washington, yielding to 
the general clamor, recommended it. But it was never done. 
Hamilton was the second President; Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 
ney, the third ; the Hon. Hamilton Fish, of New York, is the pre- 
sent President. There are now six State societies— Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, South Carolina. 

“The two hundred and sixty-eight officers of the Pennsylvania 
line, who signed the original institution, are now represented by 
about sixty of their descendants. Of the New York line, two hun- 
dred and thirty signed; they are represented by seventy-three of 
their descendants. The Society of Massachusetts has always been 
the largest, three hundred and thirty-three having originally signed, 
now represented by upwards of one hundred members. The pen- 
sioners are few in number.” The Pennsylvania Society assist 
twenty families, with the one month’s pay of their ancestors. The 
last survivor of the Cincinnati was Major Robert Burnett. He 
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died on the 29th of November, 1854, near Newburgh. The name of 
the Queen city of the West, was given by Gen. St. Clair and Col. Sar- 
gent, from the name of the Society. There were then but three 
block-houses, forming a settlement called Losanteville. 

Mr. Johnston’s Memoir is followed by a journal of the meeting 
of 1784, kept by Major (afterwards Governor) Winthrop Sargent, 
with notes by Winthrop Sargent, Esq., of this city. 

We find the following anecdotes of Vioménil, next in command 
to Rochambeau, and of Lafayette, in illustration of the honor of the 
French gentlemen of the period :—‘“I have seen it stated that 
when the terms of capitulation of Yorktown were in consideration, 
and the contents of the British military chest were made known, 
the French Commissioner, considering that the amount was small, 
and that in all likelihood Lord Cornwallis would stand in need of 
the money, volunteered the suggestion that the point should not 
be raised, and that the treasure, such as it was, should be left at 
the Earl’s disposal. To this however, Colonel Laurens, for the 
Americans, objected positively. The amount, he said, might be 
trifling to a great European State, but it was of importance to 
such a government as his own. Consequently, the military chest 
was included in the articles of surrender. Vioménil afterwards 
earned the praise of the English, by pressing the use of his purse, 
to the extent of £2000, upon Cornwallis. It happened, however, 

_that the Earl had a sufficient sum with his agent at New York to 
meet all his exigencies.” 

The anecdote in relation to Lafayette is, that when visiting 
England he refused to inspect any of their military works, because 
he had it in contemplation to join the Americans. 

The next paper in the volume of Transactions is by Townsend 
Ward Esq., the active and efficient Librarian of the Society. It 
is upon the Western Insurrection in Pennsylvania in the year 
1794, including an account, by General Wilkins, of the gathering 
at Braddock’s Field, and a Memoir on the Insurrection, by James 
Gallatin, which relates especially to the part taken in it by Albert 
Gallatin. In giving an account of the cruel destruction of the 
Moravian Indians on the Muskingum, Mr. Ward makes this remark, 
and a similar one occurs subsequently in relation to one of the 
turbulent assemblages of the insurrection :—‘‘ There can be no 
doubt that this raid was instigated solely by the hope of spoil, and 
the lust for it excited by the success of a military expedition, in 
the preceding Spring, une :r Colonel Broadhead, against the hos- ‘ 
tile Indians.” 
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We have observed, we think, in the case of almost every writer who 
comments upon the Moravian massacre, or that at Lancaster by 
the Paxton Boys, except he be one of their descendants, or, at 
least, unless he be of Scotch-Irish origin, an apparent impractica- 
bility in understanding the facts. The reason probably is, that 
most historians and essayists who touch upon these subjects were 
brought up in the Eastern cities, where they have not heard in 
their youth the traditions of Indian cruelties. The case was this : 
A man would be ploughing in his field, and would be shot down 
by an invisible Indian rifle. His family would hear the shot, and 
rushing to the field would find a husband, a father, tomahawked 
and just expiring. Women would be washing at a spring, and 
just before sunset a party of Indians would rush upon them, strike 
them to the earth, scalp them, and seizing upon whatever they 
could gather together, disappear before the news could reach hus- 
band or brother. For instance: “July 1, 1757, three men and 
four children were murdered and scalped in the vicinity of Tulpe- 
hocken. April 2, 1758, two men were killed near Shippensburg. 
July 20, 1759, a boy who was ploughing at Swatara, was shot by 
two Indians. In July, 1763, the reapers of Lancaster county, 
took their guns and ammunition with them into the harvest fields 
to defend themselves from the Indians. May 5, 1763, the road 
was nearly covered with women and children flying to Lancaster 
and Philadelphia.” And so passim. As contemporaries expressed 
it: ‘The bloody barbarians had exercised on fathers, mothers, 
brothers, sisters, wives, children, and relations the most unnatural 
and leisurely tortures; butchered others in their beds, at their 
meals, or in some unguarded hour. Recalling to their minds sights 
of horror, news of slaughter, scalps clotted with gore! mangled 
limbs ! women ripped up! the heart and bowels still palpitating 
with life and smoking on the ground ! savages swilling their blood 
and imbibing a more courageous fury with the human draught, 
they reasoned thus: These are not men; they are not beasts of 
prey; they are something worse; they must be ‘infernal fiends 
in human shape.’ ” * 

Treachery was proved on at least two of the Conastoga Indians, 
and the idea was that the Moravian Indians harbored murderers 
and were themselves spies. Hence the fury of the settlers, and 
hence the cruelties that were perpetrated. Yet, as the Rev. Mr. 
Elder, who endeavored to prevent the massacre, testified, they 





* See Rupp’s Hist. of Lancaster county, pp. 561, 2, &c. 
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were quiet, peaceable citizens in ordinary life. We presume that 
the circumstances in regard to the Muskingum Indians were much 
the same. In fact, if the object of the settlers were mere plunder, 
the killing of the women and children was perfectly gratuitous. 
It is obvious that they had determined to extirpate the whole set- 
tlement from revenge, and as security for the future. No one can 
disapprove of the transactions more than we, but the provocation 
ought to be understood. 

Mr. Ward has shown careful research, and an impartiality which 
cannot be too much commended. 

The next paper in the volume contains a sketch of the very in- 
teresting proceedings at the presentation, on April, 13, 1857, by 
Granville John Penn, Esq., the present representative of William 
Penn, of the Belt of Wampum, given by the Indians at the Treaty 
of Shackamaxon in 1682. The presentation took place at the 
hall of the Society. Mr. Penn made an address, containing the 
evidence for the authenticity of the belt, and was replied to, on 
behalf of the Society, by Henry D. Gilpin, Esq. The writer had 
the pleasure of being present. An admirable fac simile of the 
belt is published with this paper. 

“Wampum is an Iroquois word, meaning a muscle. A number 
of these muscles strung together is called a string of wampum. 
Before the Europeans came, the Indians used to make strings of 
wampum, chiefly of small pieces of wood, stained either black or 
white. Few were made of muscle, which were esteemed very valu- 
able. But the Europeans soon contrived to make them neat and 
elegant, and in great abundance. The muscles were chiefly found 
on the coast of Virginia and Maryland, and were valued according 
to their color, which is brown, violet, and white.” 


We copy the following passage from Mr. Gilpin’s Address : 


This treaty of Shackamaxon—“ the treaty not sworn to and never 
broken”—is the beacon-spot in the history of Pennsylvania, most con- 
spicuous in herearly annals. At the dawn of every people’s history, there 
seems to be some characteristic incident forever remembered and cher- 
ished. The legend of Athens never ceased to keep in lively remembrance 
the promise of protection, given by the goddess of wisdom, intelligence, 
and courage, on the rude rock beneath which the future city was to grow, 
and the olive tree that she planted there, as the token of her promise, 
was guarded and encircled with monuments of art, taste, and beauty, 
which still, even in their ruins, win the admiration of the world. The 
laws inspired by Egeria at her sequestered fountain, which were to form 
from a band of robbers the mighty Roman race; the league framed by 
the three bold spirits of Switzerland, in the sequestered Alpine meadow 
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of Griitli; the charter of liberty extorted from their perfidious sovereign 
by the armed barons of England on the island of Runnymede, are events of 
national story that have loomed out more largely as time has rolled on ; 
and, with us, the first memorable treaty of Penn has become more reve- 
renced with each succeeding year, as having founded the government 
under which we live, on the corner-stones of justice and peacé. 


It is rather against this eloquent burst in relation to the olive 
tree of Athens, that, instead of the stately piles on the Acropolis, 
we have put the “beacon spot” of the treaty-tree in a ship-yard 
in Kensington, and erected upon it a sort of tomb-stone which it 
takes a search-warrant to find. 

Would it not be possible for Pennsylvania to buy the ground 
from the river to Beach street, plant it with trees, and put up a 
decent monument on the spot where “the sloping margin of the 
Delaware, with the site of its venerable elm and the treaty made 
beneath its spreading branches, take their place in human story 
with the olive tree of Athens on her rocky citadel ?” 

Sundry documunts follow the presentation; among which are 
William Penn’s Plan fora Union of the Colonies, and Plan for a gen- 
eral European Union, both interesting and curious documents, 
showing the comprehensiveness and forecast of “our Founder.” 

Mr. William B. Reed furnishes a paper on the French Neutrals 
in Pennsylvania, in which he very successfully and in his usual 
graceful style, vindicates the State from the aspersions of the Eng- 
lish annotator on Longfellow’s Evangeline, who, it seems, took it from 
Judge Haliburton’s History of Nova Scotia. The charge is of cruelty 
and an attempt to sell the exiles into slavery. Mr. Reed’s vindi- 
cation is thorough and complete. 

The last paper is by Mr. Charles J. Biddle on the case of Major 
André. Strange to say, Lord Mahon, in his History of England, 
has revived the old, stale charges in relation to American cruelty 
towards André, ‘disparaging all the American actors in the case 
except Benedict Arnold.” In an elaborate essay, therefore, of 
eighty pages, Mr. Biddle vindicates triumphantly the conduct of 
Washington and of all the officers concerned in this melancholy 
affair. The essay is sufficiently severe, though perfectly gentlemanly 
in its handling of the narrow prejudices of a man who ought to 
have known better. 

If the Historical Society are always as successful as in this vol- 
ume, their Transactions will not only be an ae to themselves 
buat to Pennsylvania. 
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IlIl.—_DISCOURSES ON PROPHECY. By Joun G. Witson, minister of the 
Gospel. Philadelphia: published for the Author. 1857, pp. 335. 


Mr. Witson thinks that our notice of his work, in our last Num- 
ber, does him injustice. We do not recognize the right of authors 
or publishers to reply in the Review to our strictures. Such is not 
the custom. Their books are sent to us for criticism, and we give 
our honest opinion, by which our friends must abide. Besides, 
Mr. Wilson’s letter does not alter our opinion. We still think we 
have given a fair, condensed view of his theology. But, for special 
reasons of our own, we make an exception of this case, and insert 
Mr. Wilson’s letter. It is not, however, to be drawn into prece- 
dent : 


KENSINGTON, PHILADELPHIA,March 24, 1858. 

Dear Sir :—I thank you for the number of the Presbyterian Quar- 
terly Review, containing your notice of my book, which, I confess, has 
disappointed and grieved me; not, however, on account of its brevity, for 
¥ had no right to expect more, but because of its unfairness and inade- 
quate statement of my doctrine, which are calculated to do injustice to 
the work, and place me before the commnnity in a false light. I do not 
think that this was designed; but, while I acquit you of intentional 
wrong, the injustice is none the less severely felt, as the mischief is none 
the less potent. Respect for myself as a man, for my office as a minister 
of the word of God, for the truth as it is in Jesus, and my duty to God, 
require that, iu love to you and in justice to myself and your readers, I 
should seek to relieve your mind of the misconception of my theory, which 
is manifest in your notice, and to obtain, if possible, a revision of the 
same, which shall present my theory fairly and justly, no matter how 
briefly, before your readers. 

And, first, it was unfair to represent my book as containing “a pecu- 
liar form of Universalism,” when I have therein distinctly and emphati- 
cally repudiated that doctrine, and teach that the saints of God shal] 
have an everlasting reward, and that the wicked shall have an everlasting 
punishment. Universalism, as a system, in all its different phases, 
ignores all distinction whatever between the final condition of the right- 
eous and the final condition of the wicked. It either denies altogether 
the doctrine of the future punishment of the wicked, or makes it of tem- 
porary duration, and holds that, in the consummation of the Divine pur- 
poses, all mankind will be made alike holy, and raised to the same con- 
dition of glory and blessedness. But my book, on the contrary, teaches 
the perpetuity of future rewards and punishments, and shows that the 
saints of God will have a condition of ineffable glory and blessedness, 
and the wicked will have a condition of dishonor and shame, in which 
they will be forever excluded from any participation in the glory and bless- 
edness of the saints, and in which they will be fully conscious that their 
condemnation to such a state or condition is the just penalty of their un- 
belief and rejection of Christ. My theory, therefore, has no affinity what- 
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ever with Universalism. Indeed, I am confident that it furnishes the 
most cogent arguments that can be found against that system. 

Second; your statement that I believe, “that, after the wicked are 
severely punished, they will become ‘reconciled,’ and, though never raised 
so high as the righteous, will be obedient subjects of the universal king- 
dom,” is not a fair representation of my doctrine, and is calculated to 
make a wrong impression concerning the character of my book, Those 
who read your notice will naturally suppose that you have given a fair, 
though brief, summary of the point in question; and the inference de- 
duced from what you say will be, that I teach something similar to the 
doctrine of the Restorationists, with the slight modification that the 
wicked, on being rconciled, will not be raised so high as the righteous, 
but will, along with them, become obedient subjects of the kingdom of 
Christ. There is no intimation in your notice that I teach that the right- 
eous will be glorified with Christ, and, being made priests and kings, will 
be associated with him in the government of the world; while the wicked 
will be condemned, on account of their unbelief and rejection of Christ, 
to everlasting exclusion from any participation in the glory and blessed- 
ness of the saints, and will be reduced to a state of subjection in unglo- 
rified bodies. It is not even hinted, in your notice, that I teach that the 
conditions of the two classes will be essentially, immeasurably, and eter- 
nally distinct and separate; and that the wicked will never be raised 
above the condition of subjection and dishonor to which they wfll be con- 
demned. My theory is, that the saints will not be subjects of the king- 
dom, but rulers—kings and priests—unto whom will be committed the 
administration of the government, and that all the rest of mankind will 
be subjected to their sway. Your statement, on the contrary, conveys 
the impression that, according to my view, all will be subjects, only the 
wicked will be a grade lower than the righteous. If such were the doc- 
trine of my book, it would, indeed, be “a peculiar form of Uuiversal- 
ism,” and I should have no cause to complain; but you have, unfortu- 
nately, fallen into an entire misconception of my theory. Believing that 
it is only necessary to point out this misconception, in order to secure 
correction, I remain, dear sir, 


Yours in Christ, 
Joun G. Winson. 


IV.—GOD’S MESSAGE TO THE YOUNG; or, the Obligation and the Ad- 
vantages of Early Piety. By the Rev. Grorce W. Lreysurn, late Missionary 
to Greece. New York: M. W. Dopp; Richmond: P. B. Paice; Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian Bookstore. 1857. Pp. 179. 


AN earnest, affectionate appeal to the young, founded on Eccl: 
12:1. We cordially commend it to ouryoung friends. 


V.—LIFE STUDIES; or, How to Live. By the Rev. Joun Bartiurr. New 
York: Hanrers; Philadelphia: for sale by Lirrincorr & Co. 1857. Pp. 365. 


“‘ How to live—how to dispose worthily of that one life, which 
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is all wherewith each of us has to face eternity, is confessedly the 
gravest problem which a sane man can be called to solve.” 

To solve it, Mr. Baillie gives the lives of John Bunyan, Gerhard 
Tersteegen, James Montgomery, Frederick Perthes, and Mrs. 
Mary Winslow. The bookis earnestly written, and must do good. 


VI.—SALVATION SOUGHT IN EARNEST: A Series of Sermons showing 
the Way and the Wisdom of securing Eternal Life. By Rev. Witt1am 
Bacon. New York: Mitter, Orton, & Co. 1857. Pp. 397. 

A DEEPLY serious and faithful effort to impress upon men the 
necessity of immediate attention to the subject of religion. 


VIIL—AN EXPOSITION OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST AND ITS DOC- 
TRINE: forming a Supplement to “The End of Controversy, Controvert- 
ed.”?, By Joun J. Wuire. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. Pp. 233. 

Tuts is a book written by a Quaker against Milner, and Bishop 
Hopkins’ Reply to Milner. It aims to show that the High Church 
view is wrong, in which it is quite right, and then proceeds to 
swing over to the other extreme, denying ordination, the sup- 
port of the ministry, baptism, and the Lord’s Supper in any but 
the “spiritual” sense. One would have thought that the history 
of the world might have taught two lessons—1. That extremes 
are likely to be wrong, and that there is great wisdom in the pro- 
verb, in medio tutissimus ibis; and, 2. That the results of Qua- 
kerism are such as to satisfy all thoughtful men that it will not 
answer as a permanent religion for mankind, that it has not suffi- 
cient power, and does not sufficiently illustrate its truths in visible 
forms. Besides, its residuum, in the shape of “ progressive” 
Quakers,” &c., is a most melancholy comment upon the attempt to be 
wiser than God, in dispensing with some of the most important 
means of grace, and thus unwittingly encouraging men to throw 
off some of the most valuable safeguards in holding human nature 
back from infidelity and irreligion. 


VUI.—MIZPAH. PRAYER AND FRIENDSHIP. Larayerre C. Loomis, A. 

M. Philadelphia: Lirrincorr & Co. 1858. Pp. 391. 

WE take from the Preface the following account of the plan of 
“‘Mizpah.” It will be remembered that the meaning of the word 
is, as explained in Gen. 31 : 49, “The Lord watch between me and 
thee while we are absent from one another.” 
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“Tt comforts and encourages the heart to know that friends, some per- 
haps far away, seek daily guidance from the same page of wisdom, and 
remember us on bended knee. This work proposes morning and evening 
Scripture reading andan evening meditation. The morning readings em- 
brace the Psalms twice, and the evening, the New Testament entire, 
during the year. The meditations are not expositions of the text, but 
rather devotional refiections. * * * Many of the meditations have, also, 
special reference to associate reading with friends ” 


This gives a good idea of the book. There is a chapter of 
Scripture for each morning and evening through the year, and a 
meditation occupying a page. The reflections, so far as we have 
examined, are evangelical. The book is beautifully printed. 


IX.—THE POWER OF CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE ILLUSTRATED IN 
THE LIFE AND LABORS OF MARY LYON. A New Edition, 
abridged, and in some parts enlarged. American Tracr Socrery. For sale 
at the Tract House, 929 Chestnut street. Pp. 376. 

Tue Life of Mary Lyon was first published in 1851. The pre- 
sent edition differs from it especially in the omission of details in 
relation to the Mount Holyoke Seminary. Much, however, “has 
been added, and many parts recast.” 

If we say that Miss Lyon was a very remarkable woman, it is 
only that we may add the testimony of this Review to the others 
that are before the world. Certainly every woman that can read 
should read her life once. The following, one of her last utter- 
ances, is inscribed upon her tombstone : 


“ There is nothing in the universe that I fear, but that I shall not know 
all my duty, or shall fail to do it.” 


We have been struck, in looking over this memoir for the second 
time, with the happiness of Miss Lyon. It is a great thing, if we 
think of it, that her energy and benevolence made her so happy— 
vastly more so, than if she had been indolent, or lived for herself in 
any position. Women, as well as men, are very slow to learn this 
lesson. 


X.—THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST; Or, Witttam Tuomas Bippie, Accepted 
Missionary to Burmah, in his Efforts to do Good at Home and in his Conse- 
cration to the Work of Missions Abroad. By Isaac W. BrincKERHOFF. 
American Tract Society. For sale in Philadelphia at 929 Chestnut street. 
Pp. 212. 


Mr. BrppiE had consecrated himself to the missionary work, 
and had been appointed to the Karen Mission, when he was sud- 
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denly taken ill, and died in New York. He seems to have been a 
devotedly pious young man. The memoir is well written and 
avoids exaggeration. 

The American Baptist Missionary Union has adopted as its 
device, an ox standing with a plough on the one side, and on the 
other an altar upon which is the sacrificial fire, with the motto, 
Ready for either. 

The venerable William Carey, when the Rangoon Government 
showered honors upon his son Felix, said, “‘ My son is shriveled 
From a missionary into an ambassador.” 

The following remarks of Mr. Biddle, written as introductory to 
a “ Biographical Sketch of Felix Neff,” will show his character : 


“It is not, however, the lives of otherwise eminent persons, who were 
Christians, which most strongly incite to spirituality. Not that these 
individuals were less spiritual, or that they had a less instructive Chris- 
tian experience, but their memoirs have a double character to represent : 
they were both great and good. We can scarcely ever think of their 
goodness without having the thought, as it were, profaned by the intru- 
sion of reflections on their greatness. In the case of the humble indi- 
dividuals of which we speak, there is no such diversion of the feelings. 
They were good, and that is about all we know of them; and we can 
concentrate all our contemplations on this single element of their cha- 
racter. It is meditation upon this element which strengthens the spirit- 
ual man.” 


XI.—THE SPIRIT AND BEAUTY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
Selections from Chateaubriand’s Genius of Christianity. Translated from 
the French, with an Introduction, by Emma B. Srorx. Philadelphia: 
Linpsay & Braxiston. 1858. Pp. 313. 


THESE translations from Chateaubriand are entirely original, and 
we believe them to be very well done. The translator declares it as 
her earnest wish to displace some of the more modern French 
writers, by introducing an older one, who is as superior to them 
in genius as in morality. The style of the translation is smooth 
and pure, and we heartily commend the work to our readers. 

There is one announcement which, we must say, however, we 
regret to see, that ‘‘some remarks have been intentionally modified 
from the original.” We are told that they are few, but they are 
not, so far as we see, pointed out. It is perfectly allowable to 
omit parts of a book, provided the sense is not impaired, but we 
must protest against the publishing of anything as “Selections 
from Chateaubriand,” except his own words. Nothing is more 
sacred than an author’s writings, and we hope that the public will 
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always frown upon any attempt, large or small, to alter what has 
been left as a legacy to mankind. We should as soon think of 
profaning a sepulchre, as of altering the printed words of the 
dead. 


XII.—THE TRUE GLORY OF WOMAN, as Portrayed in the Beautiful Life 
of the Virgin Mary, Mother of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By Rev. 
H. Harsaven, A.M. Philadelphia: Linpsay & Braxiston. 1858. Pp. 263. 
Knowne the tendencies of the German Reformed Church, just 

now, we have looked over this book very carefully. Mr. Harbaugh 
denies emphatically the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary, 
and the doctrine that she ought to be worshipped or prayed to as 
intercessor. He evidently inclines to the opinion, on what grounds 
it is certainly very difficult to say, that she was the holiest saint 
that ever lived or ever will live, “shining amid the hosts of the 
glorified with a peculiar effulgence of saintly light.” 

We regret very much to find Mr. Harbaugh maintaining that 
the Virgin Mary was always a virgin. The notion is entirely un- 
necessary, opposed to the natural meaning of Scripture and en- 
couraging to superstition. The argument, as he gives it himself, 
is decidedly against him. Any candid and unprepossessed mind 
would be convinced by his chapter on “The Ever Virgin,” that 
the probability was decidedly against Mr. H. 

In other respects the book is interesting. The Virgin was un- 
doubtedly a most sweet and lovely character, one that all Christians 
would have loved to dwell on, had the matter not been overstrained. 
It is unfortunate for Mr. H.’s own purpose that he should have 
given any countenance to superstitious ideas. 





XIII.—THE HAPPY HOME. By Kirwan. New York: Harpers. For sale 

in Philadelphia by Liprincorr & Co. 1858. Pp. 206. 

THIs seems a very sensible book on the means of securing the 
highest of earthly enjoyments—a happy home. We are pleased to 
see that Dr. Murray is alive to the importance of physical training 
—a thing we all talk about, but in which so little progress is made. 
He ‘is earnest, too, in regard to the value of cheerfulness. We 
are pleased to be able heartily to commend everything in a work 
by this author. And we fully agree with him, that while God is 
Sovereign, yet He has “ ordained that his mercy should flow in the 
channels of his own providing, and that it should be vouchsafed 
to the children of his faithful people. The seed of the righteous 
shall inherit the earth.” 
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XIV.—MENSURATION AND PRACTICAL GEOMETRY; containing Ta- 
bles of Weights arid Measures, &c. &c., to which is appended a Treatise on 
the Carpenter’s Slide-rule and Gauging. By Cuartes H. Haswett, Civil 
and Marine Engineer. New York: Harpers; Philadelphia: Lirpincorr & 
Co. 1858. Pp. 322. 

WE are inclined to think very favorably of this work as a prac- 
tical guide for students, mechanics, and engineers. The author 
has had the aid and advice of Professor Church, of West Point, 
and Professor Docharty, Free Academy, New York. He claims 
especial consideration for his work in relation to “the essential 
points of the extent of the figures submitted, as well in their num- 
ber as variety of section, and in the introduction of rules for deter- 
mining their centres of gravity.” We have examined the work 
with some care, and are pleased with it. 


XV.—OUR GOVERNMENT: an Explanatory Statement of the System of Gov- 
ernment of the Country, presenting a view ofthe Government of the United 


States, and of those of the several States; with the Construction of Consti- 
tutional Provisions, and a Practical Notice of their Administration. A Man- 
ual for Schools, Academies, and Popular Use. By Morpecar McKinney. 
Second Edition. Philadelphia: Published by the Author. P). 338. 

Tue Constitution of the United States is first given. . The whole 
work is then divided into two general parts—1. Of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 2. Of the Governments, in general, 
of the several States. The powers of all the departments and 
officers are defined, with references to legal decisions in doubtful 
cases. The nature of States, counties, cities, boroughs, is ex- 
plained. The whole furnishes a great mass of information, 
clearly stated. It is a manual in which one can readily find any 
information as to our political organic powers. We commend it very 


cordially. 


XVII.—_WYOMING;; its History, Stirring Incidents, and Romantic Adven- 
tures. By Gerorce Pecx, D.D. With Illustrations. New York: Harpers. 
For sale in Philadelphia by Lirrrncotr & Co. 1858. Pp. 432. 

Dr. Peck has here carefully and laboriously brought together a 
great variety of information. There is first a general sketch of 
the history of the Wyoming Valley, in about sixty pages, followed 
by about twenty sketches of old settlers with the Indian fights and 
escapes, which made that region so interesting. There are very 
full accounts of the battle under Colonel Butler, and of the difficul- 
ties between the Pennsylvanians and Connecticut people. The 
sympathies of Dr. Peck are very strongly, and, perhaps, not quite 
impartially, with the Connecticut people. 
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This book is not, of course, a history, properly so called, but 
rather a collection of sketches which may be wrought into history. 
While especially attractive to the descendants of the settlers and to 
the present inhabitants of Wyoming, it possesses a wider interest, as 
illustrating the character of the hardy settlers of the country. 


XVIII.—MEN OF THE OLDEN TIME. By Rev. Cuanrtes A. Suirn, D. D., 
author of “TIlustrations of Faith,” “Exposition of Mark and John,” &c. 
Philadelphia: Linpsay & Biaxiston. 1858, pp. 202. 

Dr. Smit, the author of these sketches, is pastor of the West- 
ern Church of this city. He is a practised writer, having been the 
author of the works mentioned in the title of this book, as also the 
editor, for some years, when in connection with the Lutheran 
Church, of a literary magazine. 

From the history of nine of the ancients mentioned in the Old 
Testament, a single theme is deduced, as in “ Cain ; Modern Skepti- 
cism,” “Nimrod; Unsanctified Ambition,” &. The points are 
well made, and sometimes with an interesting ingenuity, while the 
lessons of instruction are admirably drawn. 

Thus, in the sketch of Cain’s worship, the analogy is drawn be- 
tween his skepticism, and the form of it now fashionable. The 
worship of Cain was not idolatrous, but intellectual; it was proud, 
repudiating the idea of sinfulness and an atonement; it was a re- 
ligion of nature and natural laws. Infidelity, in principle, in spirit, 
with all its boast of progress, has not advanced a step beyond 
Cain. Its history shows nothing but myriad methods of rejecting 
the cross and carrying out the dictates of an unsanctified will. 

Dr. Smith is remarkable for high and uncompromising and witha} 
simple views of the cross. He does not regard it as merely valuable 
or wonderful, but as every thing. ‘“ Man,” he says, “ is but a constant 
repetition of himself. Moral systems, opinions, thoughts, impulses, 
are all old. The entire history of the world, from the moment that 
sin entered it, is only a record of faith in God as he is revealed 
on the cross, and the repudiation of Christ’s law and sacrifice of 
love. All martyrdoms and self-denials, all the activities of real be- 
nevolence, are to be ascribed to the one principle; all persecutions 
and wrongs to the other.” 

The whole spirit of the work is an exemplification ‘of this prin- 
ciple. 
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XIX.—FRED. MARKHAM IN RUSSIA; or, the Boy Travelers in the Land 
of the Czar. By W. H. G. Kinesron, Esq., author of ‘Salt Water,” 
‘¢Manco,”? &c. With numerous Illustrations. New York: Harpers. 
1858, pp. 315. 


A very interesting book for bright young people, with much 
information that older people do not generally have. The descrip- 
tions are clear and sufficiently minute, without being tedious. The 
two boys, with their notions and adventures, give freshness to the 
whole. It is readable by anybody that reads at all. 


XX.—NOTES, CRITICAL AND PRACTICAL, ON THE BOOK OF 
NUMBERS: Designed as a General Help to Biblical Reading and Instruc- 
tion. By Grorce Busu, late Professor of Hebrew and Oriental Literature in 
the New York City University. New York: Ivison & Puinney. Chicago: 
8. C. Grices & Co. 1858. Pp. 475. 

WE are happy to recognize the learning of Professor Bush, and 
his fitness in many respects to comment upon Scripture. It is 
perhaps remarkable that, considering his devotedness to the vaga- 
ries of Swedenborg, there is, on the whole, so much good sense in 
his commentaries, and so much freedom from fanciful interpreta- 
tions. Many of his typical views are those long recognized as 
correct, and authenticated, some of them, by subsequent Scripture. 

But who can touch pitch and not be defiled? Let the reader 
take as an illustration of the influence of the ‘“ New Jerusalem 
Church” upon a Presbyterian, the following on the rebellion of 
Miriam and Aaron. They “spake against Moses because of the 
Ethiopian woman whom he had married.” 

“We are,” says Prof. Bush, “inclined on the whole to the opinion that 
the whole transaction was ordered or overruled with reference to a typi- 
cal bearing, viz. that Moses should stand as a type of Christ, Aaron of 
the Jewish priesthood, Miriam of the Jewish synagogue or body of the 
people, and the Ethiopian or Cushite woman, of the Gentile church 
espoused by faith to the Lord.” 


Where Prof. Bush gets the following dictum, except out of Mai- 
monides, we do not know : “ Angels and divine theophanies are never 
seen by the natural eye.” Strange to say, this occurs in the narra- 
tive of Balaam. How then did the ass see the angel? Can an ass 
have what he calls ‘a supernatural couching of the inner eye”? 
To make the whole a mere vision of Balaam, opens a path to almost 
any looseness of interpretation in the plain narratives of Scripture. 

On the whole, there is much that is valuable in Prof. Bush’s 
commentary, but it must be read, like those of the Germans, with 
constant care and allowance. 
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XX.—HISTORY OF KING RICHARD THE SECOND OF ENGLAND. 
By Jacos Assotr. With Engravings. New York: Harrers. For sale in 
Philadelphia by Lirrincorr & Co. 1858. Pp. 347. 


HISTORY OF KING RICHARD THE THIRD OF ENGLAND. By the 

same. Same Publishers. 1858. Pp. 337. 

Very interesting books. Jacob Abbott writes with a peculiar 
picturesque power. No one, whether old or young, can easily 
take up these volumes and lay them down without finishing them. 
The traits of each of the characters are so vividly painted that 
“the good queen,” the Black Prince, and “the little queen” make 
an impression that often fails to be made by more elaborate 
history. The statement in regard to the houses of York and Lan- 
caster is very clear. Mr. Abbott aims to set aside the poetry and 
romance that have gathered around the facts, and to give us the 
simple truth. For children old enough to take interest in history 
they are invaluable. 


XXI.—THE WORKS OF TACITUS. The Oxford Translation, revised. 
With Notes. In two volumes. New York: Harpers. Philadelphia: for 
sale by Lippincott & Co. 1858, pp. 464, 496. 

Tue first volume contains the Annals; the second contains the 
History, Germany, Agricola, and Dialogue on Orators. Tacitus 
is one of the books that is readable in a translation. The Ger- 
many, Agricola, and Dialogue concerning Oratory, any of our 
readers might take up, as they would a modern book, and be inter- 
ested in them. It is true, that the unrivalled style of the original 
can hardly appear in a translation. 

It is well known that there are allusions to the Christians and a 
tolerably full description of the Jews, in Tacitus, and in the Ger- 
many and Agricola, very interesting allusions to the ancient Ger- 
mans and Britons. 


XXII.—A CYCLOPEDIA OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL NAVI- 
GATION. Edited by J. SmirH Homans and J. Smrrn Homans, jr. With 
Maps and Engravings. New York: Harpers. Philadelphia: for sale by 
Lippincott & Co. 1858, pp. 2007. 

Tuts very large and, in many respects, excellent work is based 
upon McCulloch’s Dictionary of Commerce and the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica. Twenty-five American works are referred to as author- 
ities, and eighteen foreign. Each commercial place in the world 
has an article, and each object of commerce. Leading legal de- 


cisions are also given. Tabular views are given from the treasury 
L 
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reports and other authorities. The coast-survey reports have been 
consulted. An immense mass of information is thus gathered. 

We regret, however, to be compelled to say, that the work needs 
much revision to make it accurate. For example, the value of the 
manufactures of Philadelphia is put down at sixty-four millions, 
when a recent estimate, carefully made by Mr. Freedley, makes them 
—including the vicinity—one hundred and seventy-one millions, 
Here is an error of a hundred millions, and that in regard to the 
largest manufacturing city in the United States. A similar error 
is made in setting down the manufactures of Pennsylvania at one 
hundred and fifty-four millions, which is less than those of Philadel- 
phia and vicinity alone. Those of New York are estimated at two 
hundred and thirty-seven millions, making the value of the manufac- 
tures of New York eighty-three millions more than those of Pennsyl- 
vania! The statement is also made that ships drawing more than 
eighteen or twenty feet of water cannot come up to Philadelphia, 
which is incorrect. It is stated that there are three bridges over the 
Allegheny at Pittsburgh, where there are four. Also, that the Ohio 
is only a quarter of a mile wide, which is quite wrong. The statistics 
of Pennsylvania, which is only the second state in the Union in 
point of population, may not be of great importance, but it might 
be worth while to get them right. 


XXIIL—THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA, a popular Dictionary of 
General Knowledge. Edited by Grorce Rirptey and Cuarves A. Dana. 
Vol. 1. New York: D. Appreton & Co, 1858, pp. 776. 

WE are pleased to see that some mistakes, which we pointed out 
in the first volume of the Cyclopedia, have been corrected. While 
we cannot help cautioning our readers a little in regard to the cos- 
mopolitan religionism of this work, yet we very cheerfully give it 
high praise for research, for talent, and for liberal principles. It is, 
in truth, an honor to the country, andfurnishes the general informa- 
tion needed on almost every subject. 

To show our readers, not familiar with the work, how general it 
is, we have opened upona page literally atrandom. Weread—“ Auf- 
fenberg, Joseph Von, baron, a German dramatist,” &. ; “ Augean 
Codex, an imperfect manuscript of the New Testament,” &.; “An- 
geas, a king of Elis,” &.; “Auger, a twisted instrument,” &c. ; 
“ Auger, Louis Simon, a French writer and politician,” &c. ; 
“ Augereau, Pierre Frangois Charles, marshal of the French em- 
pire,” &c. ; “ Augeron, an aboriginal prince of the Canary islands,” 
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&c.; “ Augier Emile, a French dramatist,” &.; “ Augite, a min- 
eral species,” &c.; ‘Auglaize, a county in the western part of 
Ohio,” &ec. ; “ Augsburgh, a city in Bavarian Swabia,” &. ; “ Augs- 
burgh Confession. Charles V. on his accession,” &e. &c. &e. 


XXIV.—MAN UPON THE SEA: or, a History of Maritime Adventnre, 
Exploration and Discovery, from the earliest ages to the present time. 
Comprising a detaile! account of Remarkable Voyages, Ancient as well 
as Modern. By Frank B. Goopricu, author of “* The Letters of Dick Tinto,” 
‘¢The Court of Napoleon,” ete. With numerous illustrations, by Van 
Incen & Snyper. Philadelphia: J. B. Lierincorr & Co. 1858. Pp. 544. 
The facetious rule laid down by Sydney Smith, that a reviewer 

should never read a work previous to criticising it, as “ it preju- 
diced him so,” would disqualify us for noticing Mr. Goodrich’s 
work. We have read every page, and have been fascinated by the 
classic narrative. Beginning with the origin of navigation and 
the flood, the author briefly relates and defends the Mosaic account 
of the latter event, and in speaking of the Ark, pauses to state the 
curious fact, that its proportions are precisely those of the great 
ocean steamers which now plough the Atlantic. After speaking 
of the mysteries and marvels of the sea in those primeval ages, the 
growth of the commerce of the Phenicians, the Egyptians, and the 
Persians, is detailed, and the geography of the world as understood 
by the Hebrews—who had but little connection with the sea—is 
explained. Next comes the strange maritime history of the Greeks, 
with sketches of their wild, fabulous voyages. They touched every 
rock, every bay, every coast by which they sailed, with the light of 
their own lustrous genius, and that light, like the ice which still 
surrounds Doctor Kane’s “ Advance,” far off in the Arctic sea, 
will glint around those shores, those bays, those rocks, until Time 
shall be no more. 

The classic account of the five great voyages of antiquity are 
most judiciously sifted, and Mr. Goodrich loses not a grain of gold. 
Passing to the maritime experiences of Rome, the author shows us 
how that grand people, spite of their dislike to the ocean, easily 
acquired the art of sea-fighting, and were almost in an instant 
monarchs of the waves. The wondrous rise of Venice and Genoa 
follows, with such accounts of the crusades as prove that the wish 
to discover a sea route to the Indies, with its overwhelming conse- 
quences, was originated by these chivalric and fanatic expeditions. 
Thus the taste for Hastern luxuries was the first link in the chain, 
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at the other end of which Columbus found America. Scandinavian 
piracies and daring voyages soon light up the page, and Mr. Good- 
rich lays great stress on the American discoveries of the Northmen. 
Marco Polo visits Oriental climes, and returns to Europe with 
wondrous tales of Japan, Sumatra, Malacca, and Ormuz, to wake 
all the West with the desire to possess the commerce of these sun- 
beloved lands. The loadstcne here appears to guide the world on 
its Orient quest, and the spirit of discovery blazes out. Wonders 
and marvels are now a schoolboy’s tale. The African coast, in all 
its mystic extent, greets the eyes of the daring Portuguese ; under 
Don Henry, Cape Bodajoz and its storms are left behind ; Madeira, 
Cape Verd, the Azores, rise from the waves to greet Gonzales, 
Tristan, and Juan Diaz. John II. adds to his titles that of Lord 
of Guinea ; and Diego Cam sets up a cross and pillar at the mouth 
of the Congo river. Bartholomew Diaz passes around the Cape of 
Good Hope, and we are dazzled by the age of Columbus, Da Gama 
and Magellan. 

Mr. Goodrich’s accounts of the discoverer and discovery of 
America, the passage of Da Gama to Calicut, the discovery of the 
Straits of Magellan, and the first voyage round the world, are 
models of elegant writing—every fact of import is preserved, and 
adds interest to the narrative; and yet the story is contained in 
one hundred pages. The next period—from the first circumnavi- 
gation of the globe, to the discovery of Cape Horn, is condensed 
into eighty pages, with judgment and taste. The reader may 
imagine how difficult was such a condensation, when we refer to the 
voyages of Jacques Cartier, Willoughby, Frobisher, Davis, Barentz, 
Hudson, Baffin and others, northward; and of Hawkins, Drake, 
Cavendish, Raleigh, Mendana, Sebald de Weert, Van Noort, 
Quiros, Spilbergen, Shouten, Lemaire and others, southward—all 
of which took place between 1500 and 1616. The fifth period— 
“from the discovery of Cape Horn to the application of steam to 
navigation, 1616 to 1807,” is occupied by the voyage of the May- 
flower, the discovery of New Holland, the Buccaneers, the voyage 
of Woodes Rogers—the rescuer of Alexander Selkirk—exploits of 
Vitus Behring, Anson’s and Byron’s voyages, Cook’s voyages, 
French expeditions, the American war with Tripoli, the application 
of steam to vessels on the North river and the Atlantic ocean, and 
the innumerable geographical and scientific discoveries which came 
_ out like constellations about this time. The author does not con- 
sider the claims of Fitch in the matter of steam navigation, but 
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unjustly, we think, gives Fulton all the fame of it. Fitch’s untoward 
fate never has permitted him to reach his true renown. 

The sixth period, discussed by Mr. Goodrich, reaches down to 
the unsuccessful attempt to lay the Atlantic Telegraph Cable in 
1857—for the work was closed just before the great news of its 
success arrived—and is almost exclusively occupied by Arctic 
explorations. A current of interest, deep and strong as the Gulf 
stream, hurries the reader through this period, in which are 
recounted Krusenstern’s, Parry’s, Ross’s, D’Urville’s, Franklin’s, 
De Haven’s, and Kane’s wonderful adventures, together with the 
fruitless discovery of the Northwest passage by McClure, and the 
North magnetic pole by James Clarke Ross, nephew of Sir John. 
These histories the world knows by heart, but Mr. Goodrich tells 
them with as much freshness as if they were new, and the charmed 
reader closes the book with regret. 

In passing, we may remark that the author is very unjust to Sir 
Francis Drake, and too eulogistie of Balboa and other Spanish 
desperadoes; but we conceive it will be long before maritime 
literature receives so generally correct, so well condensed, and so 
elegantly written a contribution as “ Man Upon the Sea.” 


XXV.—HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Fall of Napoleon, in 1815, to the 
Accession of Louis Napoleon, in 1852, by Sir AncHIBALD ALIson, Bart. D.C.L. 
Vol. 111. pp. 449. New York: Harpers. Philadelphia: for sale by Lippin- 
cott & Co. 1858. 

Tue first chapter of this volume (xxvu. of the whole work) con- 
tains the constitutional history of Germany, from 1814 to 1848; 
the second, the literature of Germany in the first half of the 
nineteenth century; the third, France, from 1831 to 1833. The 
last chapter, (xL.,) India, from 1826 to 1842. 

Sir Archibald Alison cannot be called a careful writer. On the 
very first page of this volume, after some admirable remarks in 
relation to the fact that the Teutonic races conquer only to 
inhabit, he proceeds thus: “Of half a million of Europeans, 
who now annually settle on the shores of America, at least 
nine-tenths have, directly or indirectly, come from the lands of 
Germany.” This he confirms (?) by the census, which shows 
that the main emigration to America is from Germany and the 
British isles. The entire force of his remarks is lost, unless he 
means that they are, directly or indirectly, Teutonic. But every 
child knows that the mass of the British emigration, for many 
years, has been Celtic,—as different a thing from Teutonic as can 
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well be imagined, at all events in the practical character of the 
German and Irish immigrant in America. 

On page 312, we find him saying that Pearl street, in New 
York, is ‘‘the Regent street, where the most splendid shops are to 
be found |” 

On page 316, he makes the statement that “the repudiation of 
State debts became general in the United States.” 

These are only a few of the careless statements of a man who 
aspires to be the annalist of his times. 

This history can be called, in no sense, a great one. There is 
aa absence of philosophical depth, of beauty of style, of any ex- 
traordinary acuteness. It will not compare with Prescott, with 
Bancroft, or with Motley. Their histories are delightful reading. 
In Sir Archibald’s works, we plod on to get information. It is 
given in a common-place way ; it is the view of a man of average 
sense, animated by strong Tory prejudices. There is a pains-taking 
gathering, indeed, of a great variety of information, but not a 
sparkle of genius, and but a moderate degree of talent. 


XXVI.— THOUGHTS OF FAVORED HOURS UPON BIBLE INCI- 
DENTS AND CHARACTERS, and other subjects. By Jos1an Copiey. 
Philadelphia: Lirrincorr & Co. 1858. Pp. 300. 

Tue meaning of this title is, that the author never wrote until 
he felt full of his subject. Every one knows the difference between 
such productions and those dragged out of the author by neces- 
sity. A popular writer expresses the same thing as “Thought at 
leisure.” 

Mr. Copley writes on religious subjects con amore. He is tho- 
roughly evangelical, and instructs very much by illustration. Some 
of his thoughts are very ingenious. Usefulness, however, is his 
primary object—to deduce from the study of Scripture its practi- 
cal meaning, that it may enter into the conduct of his readers. We 
can very cordially commend the work. That our readers may see 
the author’s turn of thought, we copy a paragraph or two: 


Four centurions are distinctly mentioned in the New Testament, and 
all favorably. One applied to our Lord to heal his servant, and 
exhibited admirable humility and faith. “ Lord,” said he, “I am not 
worthy that thou shouldst come under my roof; but speak the word, 
and my servant shall live.’ The second in order is the one who 
attended upon the crucifixiou of the Saviour, and who, seeing the natu- 
ral prodigies which attended his death, smote upon his breast, exclaim- 
ing, “Surely this was the Son of God!” The third is Cornelius, of 
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whom we propose to speak; and the fourth is the one who treated Paul 
so courteously on his voyage to Rome. That such excellence of char- 
acter should be found among military men, heathens, is well calculated 
to disarm prejudice and check harsh, undiscriminating judgment upon 
entire classes. And such susceptibility to divine truth and sacred im- 
pressions as we find manifested by these men, is well calculated to inspire 
hope in reference to the entire Gentile world, the great majority of whom 
are yet ignorant of the Saviour. 

Cornelius was “a devout man, and one that feared God with all his 
house ; which gave much alms to the people, and prayed to God always.” 
“Why,” exclaims the superficial reader, “here is a man who was every 
whit a Christian, especially when it is added that his prayers and alms 
had come up with acceptance in the sight of God.” But no; he was 
not a Christian yet. He was a devout man, a praying man, a benevolent 
man; and doubtless these virtues which shone so resplendent in his 
character were the genuine fruits of the Holy Spirit, who was leading 
him in the right path, but had not yet led him to Christ; and, in order to 
complete the good work which he had begun, it was necessary that he 
should be further instructed. To this end an angel is sent to him; and 
what did the angel say? Did he tell Cornelius of the Saviour? Not at 
all. He makes not the most remote allusion to him. Although angels 
are ministering spirits to the heirs of salvation, and have often been the 
agents in imparting to men important revelations, they are not permitted 
to preach the gospel. This distinguished honor is given to men; this 
treasure is contained in earthen vessels, that the excellency may be of 
God ; to men, who have themselves been redeemed by the precious blood 
of Christ,—men who by faith are made partakers of Christ, and are 
more intimately allied to him than angels can be,—men who, through the 
wondrous agency of redeeming grace, are made one with Christ, parti- 
cipants in his righteousness and his glory,—it is given to make known to 
their fallen brethren the unsearchable riches of Christ, and to open to 
them the kingdom of heaven. The angel bore to Cornelius a message 
of divine commendation, and then added, “ Send men to Joppa, and call 
for one Simon, whose surname is Peter: . . . he shall tell thee what thou 
oughtest to do.” Thus we see that the piety of Cornelius was good as 
far as it went, but that it was deficient. Such a religion, had it stopped 
there, could not have saved him. This Cornelius knew; and doubtless 
his unceasing prayer was for more light; and his prayer was abundantly 
answered. 
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XXVIIL—THE CHURCH OF GOD AS AN ESSENTIAL ELEMENT OF 
THE GOSPEL, and the Idea, Structure, and Functions thereof. A Dis- 
course in Four Parts. By Rey. Sruart Rozrnson, Professor of Church Go- 
vernment and Pastoral Theology in the Theological Seminary at Danville, 
Kentucky. With an Appendix, containing the more important Symbols of 
Presbyterian Church Government, historically arranged and illustrated. 
Philadelphia: JosrrpH M. Witson. Louisville, Ky.: A. Davripson. 1858. 
Pp. 130, and Appendix xcvi. 


WE confess to an interest in this book much greater than that 
which it seems to have generally attracted, even among the “Old 
School” brethren of the author. They seem generally to have 
handled it very cautiously, as though it contained explosive mat- 
ter, which might at any time be ignited. 

We will state the source of our interest in the book, and then 
give our readers a somewhat full sketch of the author’s theory. 

There is a kind of squeamishness among many Presbyterians in 
claiming any kind of churchmanship. . They seem to exist by suf- 
ferance. It is all quite natural for Episcopalians to claim aposto- 
lie succession, and for Baptists to insist loudly upon their primitive 
forms, but for a Presbyterian to maintain that the Redeemer had 
any preference for one method of church government over another 
is considered the height of bigotry. We are not speaking of the 
question whether Churches can exist under various forms of church 
government, but of that other question whether certain principles 
are not laid down in Scripture as the best principles of church 
government—certain forms through which the Saviour prefers that 
his Church should develop. If so, why hesitate to avow Presby- 
terianism as not only a form, but the best form of church government ? 

Again: Is there not a connection between church government 
and doctrine? Does not an Episcopal form generally connect 
itself with Arminian doctrine? Does not Calvinism thoroughly 
received, actualize itself in something like Presbyterian forms? If 
these be facts, they are facts of vast importance. If we, by simply 
securing Presbyterian forms, can in ordinary cases and in a course 
of years, secure a Calvinistic faith—which we believe the purest 
form of Christian doctrine—then is it bigotry to desire to see Pres- 
byterian forms prevail? We may appeal here from spurious cha- 
rity to common sense. If those forms of Independency which 
approach nearest to Presbyterianism have been most successful in 
resisting error, then we have another important fact. 

Mr. Robinson makes the well-known division of sacred knowledge 
into 1. Theology, developed especially during the period which closed 
with the labors of Athanasius. 2. Anthropology, closing its devel- 
opment with Augustine. 3. Soterology, closing with Luther and 
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Calvin; and 4. Ecclesiology, the Science of the Church, which he, 
then an “Old School” Professor, following in the footsteps of another 
Danville Professor, declares is “yet to be developed.” ‘‘ The pre- 
sent,” he says, “ would seem to be an eminently proper occasion for 
such discussion of the fundamental principles upon which a science 
of the Church must be established.” It is not for us to reconcile 
these declarations, that a “ positive science of the Church” has not 
been hitherto evolved, but that there is hope that it will now soon 
be evolved, by the labors perhaps of Danville especially, with the 
fossil position taken by our “Old School” brethren, from the days 
of the Act and Testimony, and especially in opposing Mr. Barnes, 
that all ‘‘improvements” in theology were heretical. Mr. Barnes 
said, we beg leave again to remind Danville, merely this: that 
“theology is as improvable as botany.” And Drs. Humphrey and 
Robinson say, that the science of the Church, constituting a most 
vital and important part of theology, is yet undeveloped ; but that 
this part of theology is to be “developed.” Of course, when it is 
developed, it will be gathered into some scientific form, just as 
botanical developments are, and thus theology is improvable. Mr. 
Barnes’s offence then is reduced to this, that he saw a thing about 
twenty-five years before it was seen at Danville. 

We will take the liberty, just here, of connecting these statements 
with the positive and distinct utterance of the last number of the 
Princeton Repertory, that the Confession of Faith is not to be required 
to be received in the ipsissima verba sense, but only as containing 
every thing essential to the Calvinistic system. In this it follows 
Dr. Alexander, who said the same thing in 1831. Yet what odium 
has been cast upon ‘“ New School” men, for maintaining identically 
the same thing! We did it during the storm. Princeton and 
Danville come with the same doctrine into the sunshine. We hope 
we have now at length heard the last of the unimprovability of 
theology, and the absolute necessity of every man believing every 
syllable of the Confession of Faith in precisely the same sense. 

Dr. Robinson makes the eternal purpose of God, ideally, the 
great central truth of theology. Then “the fundamental idea of 
the Church is found in the peculiar mode of the purpose of the 
Almighty.” It is not merely the saving of individual men; it is 
these men as composing a mediatorial kingdom, of which Christ is 
the head. Messiah is a King, as well as Prophet and Priest. He 
founds a community, he organizes a government, he administers 
therein as a King. 

While we fully believe in the connection between theology and 
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church government, and in the natural relation of Calvinism and 
Presbyterianism, we would develop this first idea of Mr. Robin- 
son’s somewhat differently. We hardly see how the mere purpose 
of election implies a community, a kingdom. We would make the 
central thing in theology, not the eternal purpose merely, that is, 
not the bare fact that God has foreordained whatsoever cometh to 
pass, but the Covenant of Redemption, whereby that which is 
indeed the grand object of the existence of all things, is planned, 
—the glorifying of God in the gathering together into one king- 
dom of the holy, all elect rational creatures in Christ Jesus, as set 
forth especially in the Epistle to the Ephesians. We fully believe 
with Dr. R. that it is and is to be an organic body, and not a mere 
aggregation of individuals. 

When the Covenant of Redemption begins to be developed in 
time, it is, so far as church government is concerned, a government 
by elders. The following is, we think, put strongly and beauti- 
fully. Instead of finding no ruling elders in the Bible, Dr. R. 
finds them everywhere: 


While yet the two divine governmental institutions—the Church and 
the State—remained embosomed in the still earlier divine institution of 
the family, the power of rule delegated by the Great King to men was 
exercised by the patriarchs or natural elders of the community. So soon 
as, under the covenant with Abraham chartering a distinct community 
of-the chosen, such a community actually existed, the elders, as the 
successors of the patriarehs, are found intrusted with the government of 
the Church visible. Before the national organization under Moses, there 
were elders in charge of the covenant people; and to them must Moses 
exhibit the seals of his commission as the authorized agent of the God 
of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob, come to execute the stipula- 
tions of the ancient covenant.* Through the elders was given to the 
Church the ordinance of the passover.t Before them, as representatives 
of the Church, was the typical rock smitten.{ To the Church, through 
her elders, after solemn preparation, were the revelations of Sinai made, 
and in these in form of a solemn covenant between Jehovah and his 
people.2 The elders partook, with Moses, of the solemn sacrificial feast 
in the Mount, as preparatory to the reception of the ecclesiastical and 
rituak constitution from Jehovah.|| The elders, with the priests, consti- 
tated the supreme ecclesiastical tribunal to which all appeals should 
come.{ Even in Israel, under the Apostacy, the form of government 


— 





* Ex. 3 : 16—** Go and gather the elders of Israel together, &c. 4 : 29—‘*And 
Moses and Aaron went and gathered together all the elders,”?> &c. This was 
before the seventy were appointed by the advice of Jethro. 
¢ Ex. 12: 3, 21. t Ex. 17: 5, 6. § Ex. 19: 7,8; 24: 7,8. 
|| Ex. 24:9, 11. 1 Deut. 17: 9, 12. 
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was not lost sight of, but the elders sat with Elisha.* So, too, even after 
the fall of the nation as such, the elders met with God’s prophet on the 
river Chebar.| And in the wasted and corrupt Jerusalem, the form of 
Jehovah’s appointed court of the Church survived all regard and fear of 
Jehovah, and a corrupt court of the priests and elders condemned to 
death his prophet Jeremiah for speaking the warnings of Jehovah. 
When Messiah came to his own, and his own received him not, the re- 
gard for the divinely-appointed form of ecclesiastical government is 
found still surviving, though men made void the divine law through their 
traditions. Priests and elders formed the council that condemned the Son 
of God. The elders, under the dispensation of the Spirit, were appointed 
by the Holy Ghost to take oversight, as in the Church of old. And 
again, in the prophetic vision of the glorious Church of the future, John 
saw the great congregation, still in eternity, as in time, represented by 
four and twenty elders—twelve for the ancient and twelve for the new 
dispensation—but one body, uniting together in casting their crowns, the 
symbol of their official authority, at the feet of Him whom they unite 
to acknowledge as Head and Source of all authority in the Church in all 
ages.—Pp. 65-7. 

To this is to be added that the revelations, ordinances, p~omises, 
and covenants of God are all made to the organic body, not to 
individuals as such, but to individuals as part of the Church. 

Dr. R. then proceeds to consider the teachings of Scripture 
concerning church government. The power is in the Head of the 
Church. This is vested indeed in men, but not as such, but as 
representative men. It is in the organic body, composed of rulers 
and ruled. The Holy Ghost makes men overseers. But yet the 
vocation is in the people, else it were no organism. Yet the power 
is not given by the people to the officers, but it is given by the 
Redeemer through the people. 

Dr. R. here falls into a curious error when he says: ‘“ The par- 
allel between the Church as a spiritual commonweath and the civil 
republic is wholly fanciful ” He seems to forget that the State is 
equally an ordinance of God with the Church, and that the magis- 
trate is God’s magistrate, else capital punishment would be mur- 
der. The covenanters had “king,” as well as “ kirk,” and “ cove- 
nant” on their banner. It is true that Dr. R. recognizés, after- 
wards, that the State is of God, and draws a contrast between its 
functions and those of the Church; but we think that the parallel 
between the Church and the State, so far from being fanciful, is 
clear and striking. 

The next point is, that Church jurisdiction is always through 





* 2 Kings 6 : 32. ¢ Ezek. 8: 1. t Jer. 26 :8, 17. 
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tribunals of elders. And these tribunals have always extended 
over the parts, and also over the whole of the Church. 

The fourth part contains the idea of worship. “ It is an infinite 
dialogue—the voice of God speaking to the great soul of human- 
ity, and the many-toned voice of the soul of humanity answering 
back to God. And such is the fundamental conception of all true 
ordinances of worship. Its purpose is, on the one hand, to be the 
channel of communication for the voice of God to the soul, and, 
on the other, of the soul of the worshipper answering back to 
God.” When the word is read, therefore, it ought to be read by 
the minister as the voice of God to the people, and not by minis- 
ter and people. When the people take part in the service, they 
should all take part, but it should be harmoniously, musically, not 
otherwise. The sacraments are also here brought into view. 

A striking parallel is then drawn between Presbytery, Independ- 
ency, and Episcopacy, placed side by side. There is then a touch 
at the purely spiritual functions of the Church, as standing aloof 
from human reforms, that seems to look slavery-wise, and a perora- 
tion as to the grandeur of the destiny of the Presbyterian Church 
in America. Confined in Scotland by narrow limits and union 
with the State, it has here grand scope for its development. 

It will be seen that Dr. R. is a jure divino Presbyterian, and 
that some of his views are rather high-church for what he seems to 
consider a dilletante age. It will do any man good, however, to 
look at this manly and comprehensive way of considering a sub- 
ject, following it out to all its consequences, not shrinking from 
the totality of a great idea. Dr. R. considers Presbyterianism as 
a grand whole, and as the only perfect method of a Church. 

The Appendix contains the following documents : 

1. Ane Schort Somme of the First Buik of Discipline—1560. 

2. The Second Buik of Discipline, first agreed to in the Gene- 
ral Assembly—1578. 

3. Letter from R. Baillie, one of the Commissioners from the 
Church of Scotland to the Westminster Assembly, descriptive of 
that body and its method of proceduare—1643. 

4. Extracts from Gillespie’s Notes of Proceedings of the Assem- 
bly of Divines at Westminster—1644. 

5. Votes passed in the Assembly of Divines in Westminster, 
concerning discipline and government. 

6. The form of Presbyterial Church government agreed upon by 
the Assembly of Divines at Westminster ; examined and approved, 
anno 1645, by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
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XXVIII.—THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA, and its Relation to 
the History of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. By ARTHUR 
Herrs. Three Volumes. New York: Harpers. pp. 490, 470, 532. 


Tuts is a work of original research. It is an investigation into 
the character of Spanish conquest, as throwing light upon slavery 
and colonization. The author remarks : 

“One of the greatest lawyers and mostlearned men that Spain has 
ever produced, whose office gave him access to all the colonial rec- 
ords of that country, justly remarks that the historians of New 
Spain neglected to treat of that which was the great result of all 
the political transactions they narrated. He alludes to the subject 
of encomiendas. I have, unconsciously, so far as his remark is 
concerned, (for I did not meet with it until I had matured my own 
plan,) been endeavoring to write a history that should not be liable 
to this censure. To bring before the reader, not conquest only, but 
the results of conquest—the mode of colonial government which 
ultimately prevailed—the extirpation of native races—the intro- 
duction of other races—the growth of slavery, and the settlement 
of the encomiendas, on which all Indian society depended—has 
been the object of this history.” 

Again, in vol. mz. p. 113, Mr. Helps says: “I cannot better 
begin this very difficult and complicated subject, which, however, 
if once understood, will reward all the attention it requires, con- 
taining in it the end and object for which this work was written, 
than by giving a precise definition, according to the best Spanish 
legists, of what an encomienda was. It was a right conceded by 
royal bounty (4 merced y voluntad del Rey) to well-deserving 
persons in the Indies, to receive and enjoy for themselves the trib- 
utes of the Indians who should be assigned to them, with a charge 
of providing for the good of those Indians in spiritual and tempo- 
ral matters, and of inhabiting and defending the provinces where 
these encomiendas should be granted to them.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Helps goes to work in a comprehensive 
and philosophic manner. We cannot say that he has thoroughly 
worked out his materials or clearly brought out his results. Nor 
can we promise any great beauty of style or interest of narrative. 
But the facts related, and the method of studying the subject, have 
in them much to interest. We are to consider the nature of the 
races of mankind; we are to estimate the difficulties environing 
any set of men; we are to look at what Las Cases wished to do, 
and how he did it; we are to gather all the facts in the case, and 
let them make their legitimate impression. 
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We do not claim any extraordinary value for this book, and 
yet it possesses an interest for us in more than one relation. What 
is to be done with the Indians, negroes, and the mixed races of 
Spaniard, Indian, and negro in America? This is a problem with 
which America must grapple. If, as seems probable, and as the 
London Times urges upon us, we are, as the only hope for them, to 
take Mexico, Central America, and perhaps South America, surely 
we ought to understand something of the character of this mass of 
dependent human beings who are to be thrown upon our hands, 
These races differ very much from each other. Some rational sys- 
tem ought to be devised for doing the best we can for them and for 
ourselves. 


XXIX.—THE REVELATION OF JOHN THE DIVINE; or, a New The- 
ory of the Apocalypse, corroborated by Daniel and other Prophets. By 
Samvet S. Ratston. Philadelphia: SmitH, Enerish & Co. 1858. pp. 208. 


THE author claims that this is a new theory of the Apocalypse. 
He says: “ In my humble opinion, the commonly received theory 
is radically erroneous.” 

The following seems to contain a general view of the author’s 
theory: ‘“‘ The sealed book,” he says, ‘may be expected to set 
forth futurity by a complete series of metaphors extending from 
the time of vision to the general resurrection and final judgment. 
The seventh seal, with its trumpets, must, therefore, occupy the 
latter part of this long period, and by virtue of its trumpets it may 
well be supposed to occupy a much longer term than any one of 
the preceding seals. I have, therefore, arranged the first six seals, 
so as to occupy the whole time anterior to the yet future millenium, 
leaving all subsequent time for the seventh seal and its trumpets. 

“The seals do, therefore, constitute a general series extending 
to the end of time; which series terminates in the conclusion of the 
11th chapter, with a manifest allusion to the general judgment. 
And all subsequent chapters may be regarded as supplementary 
to the sealed book ; and, with the exception of the last two, they 
should be arranged in parallel positions, according to their appa- 
rent chronology. For instance, the 12th, 13th, and 17th chapters 
seem to corroborate the events of the first six seals, and do, there- 
fore, run parallel with them. The 15th, 16th, 18th, 19th, and the 
primary part of the 14th, seem to be collateral with the very event- 
fal sixth seal. And the remaining part of the 14th chapter, and 
the whole of the 20th, do apparently coincide with the seventh 
seal,” 
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